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PROSPECTUS FOR 1901. 


= The Arena. = 


A Twentieth Century Review of Vital Thought. 


Under the Editorial Management of 


CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, B. 0. FLOWER, and 
JOHN EMERY McLEAN. 








The Coming Age, which under the able management of B. O. Flower 
assumed a commanding place among the great magazines of opinion in 
America, has been merged into THE ARENA, and with the November number 
Mr. Flower again becomes editorially associated with the great review he 
founded. This union of the two leading progressive and constructive repre- 
sentative reviews of our time and the return of Mr. Flower to THE ARENA 
will, we believe, be hailed with delight by tens of thousands of the most 
earnest among the advanced thinkers of our land. It also places THE 
ARENA, in point of circulation and popular influence, in the forefront of the 
great opinion-forming reviews of the New World. 


A Review Indispensable to Live Thinkers. 


It is the determination of the present management to make THE ARENA 
what its name implies—a place for the free discussion of the live and vital 
problems of the hour that intimately relate to the betterment of the individual 
and the elevation of society. During the ensuing year its pages will contain 
the best thought of many of 


The Ablest and Most Authoritative Writers of the New World, 


who will discuss in a luminous and suggestive manner the most important 
phases of those questions which intimately affect the larger life of our age. 


A Few Contributors. 


In the very nature of the case it is impossible to mention the entire corps 
of contributors to a review that aims from month to month to present the 
ablest thought on the uppermost problems in the public mind, discussed by 
the most capable thinkers. Below, however, we give a few names of eminent 
thinkers whose contributions will appear in early issues of THE ARENA. 
They will sufficiently indicate the able and authoritative character of the 
writers who will monthly contribute to our pages: 


Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. Rev. E. R. Dille, D.D. 


Prof. James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. Prof. John Ward Stimson. 
Prof. Frank Parsons. Prof. James T. Biaby, Ph.D. 
Justice Walter Clark, LL.D. Rev. E. P. Poweil. 

Hamlin Garland. Charles Malloy. 

Prof. George D. Herron. Reuen Thomas, D.D. 

Rev. Alfred Wesley Wishart. Bolton Hall. 


Booker T. Washington. Joseph Haworth. 
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ORIGINAL 
ESSAYS. 


“Ne 


A monthl of 
THE ARENA will 
prove a liberal edu- 
cation in questions 
that most concern 
the progress and 


happiness 
race. 


n~nwD 


SYMPOSIA, 


"Se 


of the 


All sides of some great 
question given 


one issue. 
“<e 





SOME NOTABLE FEATURES. 


“A Senate of Progress.” 
While it is the pages of the ge pmo to make THE ARENA 
rogressive in spirit, and while it will concern itself with vital and 
fiving subjects rather than profitless speculation and issues having 
no intimate relation to human life and progress, it will give 
opposing views of the subjects discussed, as the editors believe that 
in the crucible of free discussion is found the gold of truth. These 








eral discussions will embrace series of papers that naturally 
group themselves under certain general headings among the ques- 
tions profoundly engrossing the attention of thoughtful people. 


Thus, a series of contributions will be devoted to several phases of 
nineteenth century political, social, economic, and material condi- 
tions, with a special view to their probable influence on twentieth 
century civilization. 

Another series will discuss fundamental economic and political 
problems, as for example the question of monopoly in relation to the 
wage-earners, consumers, and the State; compulsory arbitration; 
direct legislation; gu\ernmental, State, or municipal control or 
ownership of natural munopolies, such as telegraphs, telephones, 
railways, street-cars, water-works, and gas and electric plants for 
public lighting; the inheritance, income, land, and other modes of 
taxation;—in short, the great social, — and economic 
questions most intimately affecting society here and now. 

Educational progress and the treatment of society’s unfortunates 
will call for serious consideration. The New Psychology and 
Psychical Research are to-day challenging the earnest attention of 
a large number of the most critical investigators among the master 
brains of the age. Our series of papers dealing with different 
problems in this new continent of research will opened by a 

per from the eminent porns and member of the faculty of 
Columbia University, Prof. James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 

The progress of the world in literature, science, :~*. and the 
drama will also receive due attention. Among spec::.! !vatures in 
these a we mention at this time some able poets on the 
poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Mr. Charles Malloy, President 
of the Boston Emerson Society, and probably the ablest living ex- 
ponent of the poetry of the Concord sage. 

We are only beginning to appreciate the influence which architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and the drama exert on the public mind 
and their potential influence in the elevation and refinement of the 
people. It is our purpose thoughtfully to consider all these ques- 
tions. The drama in particular is a school in which the popular 
imagination is constantly appealed to and influenced for good or 
evil, Hence, arrangements have been made to give s emphasis 
to this t educational factor, and during the ensuing year THE 
ARENA will contain a series of papers dealing with the 
in America and embracing studies and characterizations of the 
noblest works being produced on the stage; conversations with 
great actors and actresses, and general consideration of the influence 
of the drama upon the moral and mental growth of society. 


** Where Master Brains Discuss Vital Issues.” 


THE ARENA was the first great review to introduce as a ccn- 
spicuous feature symposia, in which — uppermost in the 
— mind were thoroughly discussed from various view-points. 

n the last year, under the editorial supervision of Mr. McLean, this 
popular feature has received special attention ; and it is our purpose 
to make it very prominent in THE ARENA for the future. 

In an early issue a very noteworthy symposium dealing with the 
new religious and ethical ideals, especially in their bearing on 
metaphysical thought and transcendental patent » will a 
very striking feature. In this discussion the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
one of the greatest living clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Mr. Charles Brodie Patterson, the founder of MIND and 
one of the foremost leaders of the modern Metaphysical Movement; 
Judge Wm. G. Ewing, one of the ablest representatives of the 
Christian Science faith; and Edward A. Jenks, A.M., a prominent 
li man of New England and a member of the Con tional 
Church, will be among the contributors. It is safe to ony tat the 
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field will be far more ably covered by earnest, tolerant, sympathethic 
and thoroughly competent thinkers than in any previous periodical 
treatment of the subject. We mention this symposium as an 
example of the well-rounded discussions that will be an attractive 
feature of THE ARENA, and will necessarily broaden and deepen 
the culture of all its readers. 


‘* Heart-to-Heart Talks with the Great Ones.” 


A feature of general interest in THE ARENA for 1901 will be 
‘‘Conversations’’ with leading men and women on timely, interesting, 
and vital problems. In many cases these Conversations will be 
prefaced by carefully prepared Biographical Sketches of the persons 
contributing the Conversations. Last year Mr. Flower addressed a 
letter of inquiry to over 10,000 readers of The Coming Age, request- 
ing them to state the one feature most enjoyed in that magazine. 
The replies showed that four out of five readers were partial to the 
Conversations and Editorial Sketches that preceded them. 


“* New Social Ideals Discussed in a Socratic Way.” 


A new feature of THE ARENA for 1901 will be brief discussions 
of the new social ideals and other live problems, by specialists and 
thinkers whose knowledge of the subjects in hand will enable them 
to speak with authority. The handling of these themes will be 
somewhat unique in magazine literature, in that it will consist of a 
series of questions calculated to bring out the salient points of the 
matter under discussion, so that the reader may obtain the heart of 
the question almost at a glance. 


“ The Story of the Lives Y Men and Women Who Have Helped 
the World Onward.” 

Pgn pictures and appreciations of the men and women who have 
helped the world onward and upward will be*a feature of THE 
ARENA that will prove of great value to our readers, being at once 
interesting, instructive, and inspiring. Great attention will be 
given to the preparation of these papers in order to make them as 
interesting as romance, while being at the same time authoritative 
and helpfully suggestive. They will deal with the lives, the work, 
the thoughts, and aspirations of individuals who by living the larger 
life have furthered the cause of civilization and helped humanity to 
broader and better concepts. 


‘In the World of the Book-Makers.” 


Mr. Flower will have charge of the Book Review department. 
He will also be assisted by other competent reviewers. It is his 
purpose to make ‘‘ Books of the Day” of interest to the general 
reader and of practical value to all book lovers. Each month con- 
siderable space will be given to an extended review or study of some 
work of special importance. This will be followed by a number of 
characterizations of new works, their aim being to give book readers 
in as few words as possible an intelligent idea of each work and its 
chief merits or demerits. 


‘*In the Habit as They Live.” 


A very popular feature of THE ARENA in its earlier years was 
the admirable frontispiece portraits and photographs that appeared 
in each issue. For some time this feature has been discontinued, 
but during the coming year it is to be again introduced, and great 
pains will be taken to make these pictures as artistic and effective 
as possible. 


** Timely Topics.” 
Under the heading of ‘‘ Topics of the Times,” Mr. Flower will 
conduct a live, up-to-date editorial department, in which will be 
pungent and suggestive notes and comments on subjects of interest 


and moment to thoughtful people of the present time. Mr. Flower 
is always fearless, sincere, and frank. His comments will, we 
believe, be one of the most attractive features of THE ARENA 
for 1gol. 

In a word, no pains will be spared by the editors or the managers 
in their united effort to make THE ARENA stronger, brighter, 
and abler than ever before—a live review of vital thought absolutely 
indispensable to all thoughtful, earnest men and women who would 
keep abreast of the times. 














TERMS. 


The terms of THE ARENA are $2.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or 25 cents for a single number, it being the cheapest original review 
of opinion, devoted to the discussion of general top.:s, published in 
America. . 


A WORD ABOUT « MIND.” 


The magazine, MIND, is a large and handsome monthly review, 
now edited by John Emery McLean and Charles Brodie Patterson 
(with whom Mr. Flower is associated in the editorship of THE 
ARENA), and devoted to the New Thought, embracing Practical 
Metaphysics, Psychical Science, the New Psychology, Occultism, etc. 
Among its contributors. are. such writers of international reputation as 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton, the Hon. Boyd Winchester, LL.D., and 
Professor George D. Herron. During the ensuing year Mr. Flower 
will contribute a series of papers to MIND, it being the only magazine, 
excepting THE ARENA, to which he will contribute. 


_ SPECIAL OFFER. 


To all readers who forward $3, and call our attention at the same 
time to our special offer, we will send one copy of THE ARENA for one 
year (regular subscription price being $2.50), and one copy of MIND 
for one year (regular subscription price, $2). By taking advantage of 
this offer the subscriber will save $1.50 on the price of these two 
magazines, and will receive the leading liberal, progressive, and con- 
structive review and the ablest magazine devoted to Metaphysical 
Philosophy, the New Psychology, and Occultism published. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO__——< 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“LIFE’’ BUILDING, 
wewlIVEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Beautiful Gift Books for the Holidays. 





BY B. 0. FLOWER. 





WHITTIER; 
Prophet, Seer, and Man. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER. 


A handsome presentation volume, gilt top, 
bound in fancy cloth, gilt back and sides. 


A very satopesting study of the poet as a barefoot 
boy who was also a dreamer; as a prophet of free- 
dom, as a modern apostle of spirituality, and as a man. 
The author emphasizes the lofty serenity of soul and 
simplicity, natusalness and candor of the poet who 
from youth to silver age never failed to live up to the 
fine teachings of his verses. It is an entertaining as 
well as a suggestive b pious extracts have 
been made from Whittier’s poems, and agreeably in- 
troduced in the text to illustrate the author’s theme. 
Whittier’s life was probably his noblest poem. How 
admirable that life was in its broad aspect can be 
judged from Mr. Flower’s book. It is not a biogra- 
phy, but rather a special study of leading phases of 
the poet’s career, illustrated by his writings.—Px1La- 
DELPHIA Press. 


A handsome presentation volume richly 
bound in cloth and gold, gilt top, illumi- 
nated title-pages. 

Price, $1.25, post-paid. 


ADDRESS ALL 
Oxpers To 


GERALD MASSEY; 


Poet, Prophet, and Mystic. 


A study of the life and thought of England's 
Poet of the People. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 
A companion volume to Whittier. 


Mr. B. O. Flower’s latest work is a scholarly dis- 
cussion of the life and work of Massey, poet, prophet, 
and mystic. One of the feature chapters is that in 
which the author traces the points of resemblance 
between Massey and Whittier. There are frequent 
quotations from the poet, but they are none too fre- 
quent, since they reveal to us the inner life of the 
man.—Daity Apvertiser, Boston, Mass. 


A most appreciative and tender tribute to one of 
England’s lesser but noble song writers. No such 
presentation of the poet’s character and work has 

et been seen on this side the water.—Daity 
RAVELER, Boston, Mass. 


Richly bound in cloth and gold, gilt 
top, illuminated title-page. 


Price, $1.25, post-paid. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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|THE LION SOND O APPLIED METAPHYSIS 


«The Schuyler,” 59 West 45th Street, New York. 


CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, . 


Fellow of the Society of Science, Letters, and Arts (London). 


REV. HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, Vice-President. 


President. RICHARD INGALESE, LL.B. (Columbia), Secretary. 
E. BURT BECKWITH, A. B. (Harvard), Treasurer. 


Classes will be formed and tuition in the several courses will begin at 3.30 P.M., on 
the first Tuesday in November, 1900. Lectures will be delivered at this hour on the 
afternoons of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of each week throughout the 





This School is established on broad and definite lines in response to the growing demand for regular 


instruction in Taz New 
lastic prejudices and limitations. 


New TxHovcsart that shall be at once practical, scientific, and free from sectarian or scho- 


LECTURERS. 


It is intended that leading lecturers in the New Th 


from time to time take part in the work of the School. 


ought movement, from all parts of the country, will 


Lectures on special topics connected with the modern Metaphysical Movement by speakers of prom- 
inence have been arranged for the Tuesday evening meetings in the comfortable lecture-rooms of the School, 


beginning October 9, 1900. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Those unable to attend the lectures may avail themselves at any distance of most of the advantages of 
ee instruction through the carefully prepared, clear, and direct ConrEsPONDENCE LEssons of the 





Applications for membership in the classes may be sent at any time; and those desiring to apply for 


such membership should address all communications to the Secretary, who will send ci 


and particulars : 


rculars giving terms 


RICHARD INGALESE, LL.B., 59 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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GREAT WATER CURE FACILITIES. 





Cc arlsbad, 
Nauheim, 
Kissingen, 


The Hartman Sanitarium, Columbus, Ohio. 


Kalyba Springs Situated in the Sanitarium. 








A MANY YEARS thousands of people from our country have annually gone to Europe to take 
a course of scientific baths at some one of the above famous resorts for the cure of various ailments. 

It is an established fact that the application of ordinary, and especially mineral water, to the 
human body with scientific guidance promptly relieves many diseases. 

At a great expense the baths of the above noted springs and their scientific features have been 
introduced into this country at THE HARTMAN SANITARIUM. 

This enterprise will enable a multitude of people who dread or cannot afford to go abroad, to 
secure the benefit of the great WATER CURE TREATMENT in their own country. 

DR. HARTMAN’S CARLSBAD method is especially recommended in affections of the 
KIDNEYS and BLADDER, GRAVEL, STONE in the bladder, excess of URIC ACID, accumula- 
tion of fat, etc., etc. 

THE NAUHEIM BATH (modified) is indicated for HEART DISEASE, MUSCULAR 
ATROPHY, and all forms of muscular degeneration. 

THE KISSINGEN BATH (modified) is applicable to cases of sluggish excretion, and is recom- 
mended for affections of the LIVER, BOWELS, and the various organs of digestion and assimilation. 

THE VICHY BATH (modified) is especially adapted to the treatment of RHEUMATISM, 
DYSPEPSIA, GOUT, and all other affections depending upon HYPERACIDITY of the blood. 

THE SPA BATH (modified) is adapted to all forms of ANAZMIA, CHLOROSIS, RICKETS, 
and deficiency of red corpuscles; useful also in chronic ERYSIPELAS. 

The Kalyba Springs are famous for their curative powers in CHLOROSIS, ANAZMIA and 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, giving richness and purity to the blood and tone to the circulation. A 
general tonic for run-down constitutions. 

Among the numerous special baths given at this institution may be mentioned the Pine Needle 
bath for nervous affections and PARALYSIS. The Wheat Bran bath for diseases of the skin and 
RHEUMATISM. The Malt bath for general debility, especially of children. The Sand bath for 
rheumatism and rheumatic PARALYSIS. The Thymol bath for SEPTICA[MIA and multiple 
ulcerations, etc., etc. 

MASSAGE, ELECTRICITY and CALISTHENICS are brought to their highest efficiency in 
this institution. Regular examinations with the DYNAMOMETER are made during the whole course 
of treatment. Address 





THE HARTMAN SANITARIUM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

















BS TY CHARLES BRODIE PATTERGOR, 


Editor of «* MIND,’? New York. 


NEW THOUGHT ESSAYS. 


These valuable papers are preceded by an original *‘Inrropucrion to tus New 
TuoucHT,” not hitherto published, making a volume of over a hundred pages embody- 
ing the ripest thought of one of the most successful among the many American 
teachers and practitioners of metaphysical healing. The other fourteen essays of 
which the volume consists bear the following titles: 


Life as a Journey. Breath Vibration. 

The Mental Origin of Disease. Form and Symbol. 

Mental and Physical Correspondences, Mental Science Versus Hypnotism, 
The Imaging Faculty. Thoughts on Spiritual Healing. 
How We Make Our Environment. Psychical Research, 

The Evolution of Power. Telepathy a Scientific Fact. 

Food for Mind and Body. Healing at a Distance. 


BEYOND THE CLOUDS. 


This beautiful volume comprises 134 pages, consisting of a series of lectures on 
The Spiritual Science of Life. It should be in the hands of all who advocate a return 
tothe primitive truths of Christianity, through a union of churches on a common basis 
of truth and the spiritual regeneration of religion. 


SEEKING THE KINGDOM, 


This volume of 132 pages is composed of a series of Sunday Evening Talks on 
Bpiritual Science: It is a fitting companion book to the author’s later work, “ Beyond 
the Clouds,” and should be read by all lovers of truth—regardless of creed, race, or ree 
ligious predilections, The work isnot iconoclastic, but constructive toan eminent degree. 


THE LIBRARY OF HEALTH, — 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


A series of essays in popular form on Advanced Thought subjects, ee Agen 
attention to questions bearing upon individual happiness, harmony, and health. 
cellent books for beginners in the New Metaphysics. 




















CONTENTS OF VOL. L 


argue 5 
Mind a 
Mind and Body pare red 4 
The Forgiveness of Sin. 
Phys Good and Evil 
The Giving of Mental Treatment. The Teachings of the Bible. 





47 All of the above works are handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.00 each; eny twe in 
@@e order, $1.75; any three, $2.25; or the six volumes complete for $4.50, post-paid. 





ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., “Life” Building, New York, N. ¥. 
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A LOVE-LIT PATH TO GOD. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOK FOR THOSE 
WHO BELIEVE THAT LOVE IS THE GREATEST 
THING IN THE WORLD. + + + + + *  # 


tee By HATTIE C. FLOWER. 
Views of Representative Thinkers. 


From many commendatery notices received from leading 
thinkers we quote the following : 











Count Leo Tolsiot. 
‘I find your book very useful. 1 hope it will have a wide circulation.” 


Henry Wood. 
‘‘The very name is beautiful and suggestive and the contents in accord.. 
The logical arrangement of the texts is a marked feature, and the second part 
—The Spiritual Life—fittingly rounds out the book with profit and symmetry.” 








CRITICAL PRESS COMMENTS. 
The Advocate of Peace, Boston, Mass. 

The spirit of this book is the choicest. . . We quote ‘one utter- 
ance which reveals the thought, purpose, and end of the book :: “It is true, 
as the poet affirms, that the sole necessity of earth and heaven is love, for ‘ love 
is the fulfilment of the law.’ When, through education, all nations have 
come to recognize this truth they will engage no more in lawless warfare.” 
The author pleads for the spirit and life which constitute the kingdom of God, 
and a million homes would be made better if every boy and girl in them 
could read what she says. 

Boston Ideas, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Flower’s little book will prove a timely reminder of the powers that 
dwell permanently within us all as children of one divine Father, and will 
; rove a most fitting gift for the Christmastide. 


The Peacemaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seldom have we had the full measure of our desires so gratified as we have 
had in the handsomely bound volume with the title, ‘‘A Love-lit Path to 
God.” . .  . We commend the book for homes, schools, churches, 
reading-rooms, and libraries. 


New Christianity, Ithaca, N. F. 

It is an artistically attractive volume outside, a spiritually attractive one 
inside. . . . With delightful ease the mind of the reader is led into 
new vistas of thought. 

The Light of Truth, Columbus, Ohio. 

From beginning to end it is a continual feast for the soul. 








Bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in gold. 
Price, $1.00, post-paid. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
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. REGENERATION .. 


By F. B. DOWD, 


Author of “The Temple of the Rosy Cross,” ** The Double Man,” ete. 


% 


HE RIPEST FRUIT of a mind of rare illumination, this work will prove 
ai to be of unusual interest and importance to all seeking unfoldment and 
attainment on the higher planes. Through clear understanding of the 
great problem of SEX—its nature, use, and control—man has ever come 
into largest realization of power to be and to do in accordance with his highest 
ideals, overcoming the obstacles of environment, “circumstances,” disease, weak- 
ness, and even death itself. Such an understanding the author presents in this 
volume. Regeneration is clearly defined and the methods of its attainment fully 
set forth. After a keen analysis of the orthodox views of Regeneration, the author 
discusses Creation and Generation, the Basis of Worship, Sex, Its Meanings and 
Powers, Duality and Unity, Inspiration, and the Object of Life. 

Generation is the plane where, through a series of incarnations, the soul 
progresses from the mineral atom to man. Regeneration is the beginning of 
another series of progressive developments leading outward and onward, inward 
and upward, to the complete spiritualization of man and his environment. 

Mr. Dowd’s work has long been looked forward to with eager expectancy, 
and it is safe to say that it will be widely welcomed and appreciated as the first 
thorough and satisfactory treatment of a subject that is the very heart of the great 
human problem. To healers and teachers of all schools in the New Thought it 
will be indispensable, while thinkers, preachers, and students everywhere will find 
it vital at many points. In style the book is clear, concise, direct, and simple— 
absolutely devoid of all cant and technicality. 





I2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 
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THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Each of these works comprises 384 pages of the ripest thought of many of the 
best metaphysical writers of the day. 

Between their covers are not only signed essays upon an unparalleled 
variety of spiritual and psychical subjects, but also instructive editorial com- 
ments on timely topics and a wealth of selected miscellany drawn from sources 
accessible to few. 

The most discriminating care is exercised in the editing and publishing of 
this magazine, and no pains are spared to make it in every way worthy of 
preservation in this durable form. 

The volumes are an epitome of the latest and best information obtainable 
eoncerning the subjects upon which Mno is already quoted as an authority. 

On all questions relating to the nature and potencies of the spiritual maa, 
they are both text-books and reference books—a librvry in themselves. 

No one that desires to keep abreast of the New Thought movement, in 
any of its bearings, can afford to be without this compsndium of metaphysical 
knowledge. 





SEE TABLES OF CONTENTS ELSEWHERE. 





Back numbers, if in good condition, will be accepted in exchange for the bound 
volumes upon payment of fifty cents for binding each volume. If to be sent by mail, 
twenty-five cents must be added for postage on each. We cannot bind or receive 
copies in exchange if the edges have been trimmed by machine. The same cloth 
covers, with gold lettering, Title-page and Index, ready to be attached by any bindes, 
will be mailed to those at a distance for fifty cents each. 
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Tue Journat or A Live Woman. 
CLOTH, $1.00. 

Read this book and learn how to live, not merely long to live; how to become a master, 
not remain a slave; how to live in peace, not struggle to attain it. It is a story of the dest 
in human nature, and how it is evolved. It tells of unfoldment and victory. The author's 
best and latest work. 


“A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narrative of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self, we have never read."— Boston Jdeas. 


Tue Ricut Knock. 
CLOTH, $1.25. 

This work comprises a complete course of lessons in Christian healing, shows the effect 
of its teachings upon the physical, intellectual, and moral life, gives practical directions for 
healing, and relates many wonderful experiences incidental to the faithful student. Told in 
the form of a charming story, it wins the interest of every reader. 


“I read your beautiful book again and again, and have drawn from it, in quiet reading, strength and 
inspiration."—Hon. /. A. D. Richards, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

‘“*A charming book. One of the strongest, clearest, and most sensible statements of Christian healing we 
have yet seen. It ought to be in the hands of every earnest seeker after truth."—7he Hermetist. 

“The book contains twelve lessons in metaphysical science, woven into the story in such a way asto 
make them interesting even to the casual reader."—7he Netawaka (Kan.) Star. 


Ir Is Posstsie. 
CLOTH, $1.25. PAPER, so CENTS. 

A fearless book, holding up to the eyes of the reader mistakes and errors of religious 
belief that have long been accepted as holy and beyond judgment. It is, in fact, a vivid and 
startling picture of the difference between the letter and the spirit of Christianity. It dissects 
and analyzes in so sitiple‘and yet so logical a manner as to carry conviction to every reader. 
It is a story of life, with life pictures of religion, philosophy, and love, so skilfully intermin- 
gled as to maintain the reader's interest and admiration to the very last page. € 


‘* A work deserving of a large sale and of being widely read. No one can read the book without ak- 
ing, in some measure at least, of the intense spirituality which pervades the story.”"—American Farm News. 


Tue Story Or Treppy. = (fer Children.) 
ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH, 65 CENTS. 


“A delightful picture of child-nature, of much interest and help to adults as well as little folks.”"—~ 
Oniversal Truth. 


Wortp Buitpinc. (A Leaflet for Letters.) 
50 CENTS A DOZEN. 
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Situated in a central and most readily accessible location, the cenvenient 
arrangement of our stock and the many facilities offered for the inspection of 
books recommend our establishment to every lover of choice literature. 


s@~Complete Catalogue sent free to any address. 





BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


We will send any book in our Catalogue ‘‘ on approval,” granting twenty- 
four hours’ time for examination, on receipt of the price named. here this 
privilege is desired, it should be so sialed in the order. On receipt of the book 
in good condition within the time specified, the remittance will be refunded, less 
the postal charges. 





PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT. 


On our tables will be found the latest numbers of the leading New Thought 
magazines issued throughout the world. Subscriptions are accepted for any 
magazine or journal at publisher's rates. And when taken in conjunction with 
MIND or THE ARENA, a discount of 25 per cent. off the regular prices of these 
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SEMA-KANDA : 


THRESHOLD MEMORIES. 
A MYSTIC STORY, 
By COULSON TURNBULL, PH.D. 


TUDENTS of occultism = ychology 
find in this romance much that is new 
and charming. The hidden beauties of the 
soul are revealed in graceful language. Its 
ideals are inspiring, and find a common, 
sympathetic chord in all who have awakened 
in the new vonsciousness. It is altogether 
a new creation, though dealing with the 
oldest and profoundest mystical truths. 


“ The book is full of masterly thoughts and sweetly 
inspiring truths. In fact it is a book which will surely 


seeker after truth, whatever his domain | 
please every | interest to veterans.—7he Times, Boston, 


of study may be.” —/#dian Mirror, Calcutta. 


“This remarkable book is decidedly one of the 
most thrilling as well as entertaining stories we have | 


ever read. All lovers of the mysterious or occult are 
certain to be delighted with it, and we can scarcely 
i ine any intelligent reader who enjoys romantic 
~ ao couched in beautiful language failing to 
highly appreciate this unusually attractive paption 
to the literature of romantic mysteries.”— col- 
ville, in The Faith and Hope Messenger. 


“*Sema-Kanda is a veritable romance, but not of 
the external and sense realism. It opens with the 
presentation of a picture, impressive, full of sol- 
emnity, with a deep undertone of suggestion in its 
descriptions and personations. It is poetic and alive 
pag aa yeghotie utterances.” — 7he Occult Review, Bos- 
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Cloth and gold, $1.00. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
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BY ONE OF THEM. 

A study of social and volitical conditions that 

every one should read. 

It was intended to be a series of pen pic- 
tures of scenes in actual life. It will be read 
by those interested in the study of social 
conditions.—Messiah's Herald, Boston. 

The ideas of the author are well expressed, 
and there is a force and grace that is pleas- 
ing. New a may be had by a careful 
perusal of “ Story of Rodman Heath.” 
—Telegram, Elmira, N. Y. 

The book abounds in politicai-reform 
ideas.— Farm and Labor Review, Los An- 
Seles, California. 

The story is one that will be of undoubted 


Mass. 

It will not be laid down until finished. 
There are no overdrawn situations. Itisa 
splendid book.—/Journal of Knights of 

abor, Philadelphia, Penn. 

If you wish to know the experience of the 


| poor but honest and able young man, buck- 


ing against the glorious game of caucus, the 
money power, and machine politics gener- 
ally, buy this book, read it, and pass it along. 
It will do you good.—£vening Herald, 
Binghamton, N.Y. __ 


Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO, 2s Bide 





TORA’S HAPPY DAY 


By FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY 





A little tale of Japan, that beautiful far-away land of many myths, 
where the cherry-blossoms are revered, where the babies never cry, and 


where the children are always respectful to their parents. 


‘*Tora’s Happy Day,” 


a children’s story simply and plainly told. 


Such is 
It is 


illustrated by Gaingero Yeto, a graduate of the New York Art League. 
Two of the old mythical tales are woven into the story of a boy’s day ; and 
it ends with a pretty little lullaby now for the first time rendered into 


English. 


The figures in the illustrations, which are in colors, are full of 


spirit and action, and the whole is issued in most dainty style. 


Tastefully bound in stiff covers, 48 pages, 9 full-page 


illustrations in colors. 
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Price, 


50 Cents, post-paid 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


**Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


“MIND,” 


A Monthly Magazine of Liberal and Advanced Thought, 


AND SECURE A VALUABLE PREMIUM. 
Edited by JOHN EMERY McLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, Metaphusies, Occultism, Etc. 


$2.00 Per Annum. - = 20 Cents a Copy. 
47 'See clubbing rate with Taz Arena on another page. 








At all news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 


Send 10 cents for Sampte Copy and CataLocug of new and important Booxs 
on the above and kindred subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COPIPANY, «Life”’ Building, New York, N. Y. 
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THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 
1 THE LOSING «)F SELF. 
CONTENTS: 7 CONCENTRATION. 


MEDITATION. 
%. REALIZATION. 
A series of eye | practical] essays on the understanding and use of the higher faculties. 
It shows how to take rst steps in the realization of true power and inspiration, with reference 
to +~a or artistic work, and makes plain the connection between true character and beautiful work in 
any line. 
Haadsomely bound in cloth, with an original cover-design by the author. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-PAID. 
Issued and For Sale By 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., “Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Pneumonia, Asthma, la Grippe, Rheumatism, Headache, Diabetes, and all Skin oy | Blood 
No hold can afford to be without a Standard Bath Cabinet. Think of it— 
three cents for a Turkish bath at home! Will be sent on 30 days’ trial and may de returned 
to us, at our expense, if not found satisfactory in every way and as represented by us. 
Send to-day for our Bath Book giving full information regarding our Cabinets and the 
many good results obtained by their use. 


Good Agents and Salesmen Wanted 
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Good Agents make from $20 to $50 a week selling our STANDARD CABINET. 
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WHERE OWELLS THE SOUL SERENE 


By STANTON KIRKHAM DAVIS. 
-” , — 
Cloth and Gold, - : - - $1.25, post-paid. 





CONTENTS: 


Il. Elements of Freedom. IX. Ethical Relations. 
Il. The Ideal of Culture. X. Wealth. 
Ill. The Idea of Religion. XI. True Aims. 
IV. The Nature of Prayer. XII. Higher Laws. 
Vv. Practical Idealism. XHI. The Soul of Nature: 


VI. The Significance of Thought. Introduction. 
Vil. Character and its Expression. —_. 


Vill. The Beauty of Poise Goan. 


HIS book is written from the standpoint of an eminently practical 
Idealism, and from the ground that the percepiion of the soul is 
the basis of freedom, and thence of all true culture. The key-note of the ° 
book is Love—the love of God, the love.of man, the love of Nature ;* 
but this is Religion, and thus is it a plea for all that is true and vital in 
religion : religion not for set times and set places, but for all days and 
all times—the religion of Love. A free and rugged spirit pervades the 
book ; it radiates health, for it was written in the open air and constantly 
suggests the woods and fields. It has force and originally and grace of 
style: a sound and wholesome book, full of love and good sense. 
Above all, it is serene and hopeful, and from beginning to end is sugges- 
tive of peace. It is an antidote for the fever and unrest of the times, and 
carries the reader to the unexplored recesses of his own being and sets 
him to vibrating with the Read. 


“It should be the aim of every earnest book to act in some degree, however slight, as a 
medium for impersonal Truth; and herein lies its use, should it attain to the dignity of 
usefulness, that it shall arouse some dormant faculty, shall animate our latent percep- 
tion of the Immanent Soul. So may it strike some deeper note, some higher octave 
than is perchance commonly sounded; so may it awake the echoes and set us vibrating, 
so attune our Zolian harp that there too shall the winds of Heaven call forth some 
faint divine melodies. Let it but radiate health and serenity, let it but stimulate our 


faith and prove a tonic to our indifference, and it will not have been written in vain.” 
—From the Preface. 
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HOLGER DRACHMANN. 











“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


THE ARENA 


Vor. XXIV. DECEMBER, 1900. No. 6. 











THROUGH THE EYES OF A GREAT DANE. 


E are barbarians! Drachmann, the greatest living Danish 
poet, a man every bit the equal of Byron in poetic 
instinct and comparable to Tennyson for splendor and facility 
of rhythm, was suffered to pay us a visit of more than nine 
months without our apparently appreciating his presence 
among us. Had Holger Drachmann belonged to one of 
the great European peoples we should have known all about 
him years ago, and if he had been an Englishman his poems 
might have been cherished by us like those of Burns, perhaps ; 
but Drachmann writes in the rare tongue of Hamlet, which, 
outside Denmark, is only understood by a couple of millions 
of Norwegians, and so we do not hear much about him. 
Bjérnson, who is certainly the chief among Norse poets, 
nevertheless rates Drachmann as the grcatest living lyric poet, 
Scandinavian or Danish; but as so many of Bjérnson’s literary 
triumphs have taken place in the province of lyric poetry, I feel 
disposed to take his appreciation more as a compliment, sincere 
though it be, than as a criticism. At any rate, Holger Drach- 
mann’s poetry is going to live as long as the Danish tongue 
survives; and when we consider our latter-day, second-hand 
acquaintance with inferior persons like Maeterlinck, Haupt- 
mann, and D’Annunzio, to name a few of our importations, we 
have reason to deplore our ignorance of the masterful work 
done by Drachmann for more than a generation. 
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He has written more than twenty volumes of poetry, dramas, 
novels, and stories of the sea; but what they are, and how they 
sprouted from the fertile soil of his imagination, I cannot at- 
tempt to say here. So I must confine myself to a brief chat 
about the man himself. It is not of present importance that I 
should say that since Oehlenschlager, who flourished in the 
beginning of the last century, Denmark has not produced a 
genius equal to Drachmann in diversity of brilliancy and fla- 
vor—and I say this with a full consciousness of the work done 
by Heiberg, Hertz, Hostrup, Richardt, etc.—and that he is 
comparable to Winther for nationality of sentiment and verbi- 
age; for you do not know any of these men, and it is rather 
awkward to draw upon authors known to English readers for 
parallels to the highly-diversified Dane. 

As a writer of songs, Drachmann has the bard-like simplicity 
and homely ease of Robert Burns; in his great lyrics, like 
“V6lund,” he displays an almost Byronic vigor; and in his 
dramas he has the humor of a Sheridan matched with an in- 
tensity of treatment and breadth of characterization that are 
typically his own. In the sea story, especially among the 
Danish fishermen, Drachmann early acquired a field in which 
none of his countrymen, past or present, ever equal him. In 
the series beginning with “Paa SO6mands Tro og Love,” he 
wrote up the Danish seafaring man, and did for the sailing 
Danes what Bjérnson had done before him for Norway’s toilers 
of the land—on a more important scale, perhaps, as BjOrnson 
founded a new era in Norwegian literature.* 

There is a good deal in Drachmann’s personality, and in the 
spirit of his poetic ideals, that remind one of William Morris, 


the English bard. Like him, Drachmann is eminently a “sailor 
poet”; a man of unconventional habits, good cheer, and of a 
liberal and sociable disposition; a man of the big, soft slouch 
hat, the loose poncho-like cloak, and the heavy cane, but not 


* Those who wish to familiarize themselves with Drachmann’s sea- 
story vein might look up the volumes of Poet Lore, of Boston, for which 
magazine the writer translated some of the poet’s short stories from the 
original Danish. 
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a dreamer like Tennyson, and not a philosopher like Browning, 
but roving, stirring, and unstable like Byron; a man with a 
big heart and a free hand, not backward in “quaffing the was- 
sail-bowl ;” a poet playing on golden harp-strings, who writes 
like a god, and whose handwriting resembles that of a well- 
trained—bookkeeper. 

And this scald of modern Denmark traveled all over these 
United States of ours, and then went home and wrote down 
his impressions. He came unheralded, and he left unobserved 
except by his countrymen here; but his impressions are far 
better reading, and richer in points of observation, than any- 
thing that has been written of late by foreigners on America. 
I will give a few éxtracts fror his papers. We must, of course, 
bear in mind that they were written for Danes. Drachmann 
has, as you will observe, a truly admirable partiality for our 
ladies. His Byronic heart would not permit him to record ob- 
servations that are not, at the same time, ingenious flatteries. 
I will let him speak for himself: 


“To speak about the American women in general would con- 
fuse you. ‘So many women, so many temperaments,’ say the 
Russians. Then, again, the United States are a composite idea, 
consisting in fact of three separate worlds. In Kentucky it is 
quite lady-like to ride horseback races, drink whisky, and 
brandish revolvers. In Texas, where a large percentage of 
the people are semi-Indians and semi-Mexicans, it is considered 
unlady-like not to ride horseback, to abstain from whisky, and 
to refrain from shooting your rival—only the ladies there 
straddle their horses, and like to handle the lariat. Down South 
we come across that soft-skinned, plump, quite indolent lady, 
with ancestors stored away in France and Spain, and proud 
of it. And out on the prairies of the great Northwest the 
wives of the farmers share in the struggle against summer 
droughts and the hardships of howling blizzards. 

“In the great Eastern and Western cities the individuality 
of man seems to disappear in the all-devouring business bustle. 
Everybody seems to be busying himself about the same thing 
and in the same way. To a cursory glance it looks as if some 
giant manufacturing establishment furnished these people, 
these lords of creation, with coats and trousers, with political 
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and religious opinions, with business offices and household fur- 
niture, with homes to dwell in and wives to love—all sent by 
express from the same maker! 

“I should not say wives. Women are not so easily leveled 

down to the full significance of this word. The great million- 
peopled centers are the very spots where we find the most lib- 
erally educated, the most highly cultivated American ladies of 
old English or Scotch descent. Compare them with the ladies 
of Europe, and you will find in the unsophisticated daughters 
of Columbia the most harmoniously developed women in the 
world—only, of course, on the tacit understanding that no 
sentimentality must be expected from them. If you mingle 
with these ladies on easy, sociable terms, you will quickly dis- 
cover that you are carrying a rather stupendous ballast of Old 
World ideas—so lightly, so sprightly, and so confidently do 
the daughters of the New World carry themselves before a 
stranger. We Europeans are, in fact, quite a medieval breed. 
Somewhere in our organism lodges a bit of ancient, undigested 
Madonna culture, which makes us shy and diffident in manner, 
but at the same time rather difficult to please in our ideals, 
Our nurseries are unnecessarily strict in separating the sexes; 
we learn to muse poetically on the idea of woman, instead of 
learning to value her as an embodiment of life. . . In 
America it is the rule to educate girls and boys together; at 
any rate, they are,not artificially separated. They make friend- 
ships, they marry, or—they don’t marry; and in many cases 
they manage to preserve a beautiful and inspiring friendly bond 
to the end of their days. 

“There is a freshness of originality and honesty of being 
about these ladies. They will let you idolize them—with pleas- 
ure; but they will not permit you to put them on an impos- 
sible pedestal. They know they miglit slip and fall, and they 
do not care to take the risk. They know their flatterers from 
their school days. . . It is easy to get married in America, 
and it is easy to get divorced. There is a host of excellent 
mothers and wives, but the most typically beautiful develop- 
ment of free American institutions is the unconventional 
bonds of friendship that flourish between the sexes. And 
they charm you—these frank, natural, confident beings known 
as the daughters of the New World. . . They are not 
stuffed with French novel ideals, though it is a matter of good 
form to know the language. They content themselves with 
the newspapers, which furnish them with matter for discus- 
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sion in plenty; and, besides, they avail themselves of a maga- 
zine and periodical press tremendous in volume, carrying facts 
to them from everywhere and everybody. They are not merely 
readers, but doers; and in no other country will you find so 
many women actively engaged in business, benevolence, char- 
ity, etc. 

“Woman is ever looking for a ‘her.’ She has her ideal. In 
France and Germany this ideal is very much uniformed and 
heavily decorated. But the young French woman is not at 
all free, or at least it requires a hard struggle on her part to 
appear ‘free.’ And as for the German ‘hausfrau,’ she is blush- 
ingly doing her best to bear her husband as many sons as pos- 
sible, and her kaiser as many soldiers as the ‘vaterland’ re- 
quires. The American woman also admires the sons of war, 
and when a victorious admiral enters the city she is every- 
where prominent in greeting and honoring him. But there 
is this difference between her and her European sisters: she 
goes one step further and demands to be given a place in the 
ranks! And if they will not let her fight, she goes into the 
field as nurse, or—reporter. Her ideal is the man with ‘back- 
bone,’ the hero who fights his way through every-day life, 
dreading no hardships, never retracing his steps except to make 
a leap forward to the goal—though it be unattainable! 

“The modern American descends from the iron-armed 
pioneers who, with musket in one hand and the Bible in the 
other, fought their way among Indians, Frenchmen, and Eng- 
lishmen for the title to a free and independent country. But 
this same modern young man goes about with mixed blood in 
his veins; he is, to a certain degree, the offspring of the host 
of desperate adventurers and soldiers of fortune whom the 
Old World has been sending across the water for centuries, 
and who landed in the New World without the musket, gen- 
erally without the Bible, and sometimes without a shirt to their 
back—but never with an empty brain or a weak heart. 

“A flavor of original purpose hovers over the land, which 
still ‘smells’ with freshly-timbered settlers’ cabins. A sense of 
mental clarity abides with these American women of business, 
who sport the most superb footwear and frequent the bath- 
tub seven times a week. 

“A trifle more happiness out of life, my ladies, than in 
Europe, where we ‘despise’ money, and throw ourselves on 
couches, a perfumed handkerchief upon the brow, a Bourget 
novel in the hand—and a shattered heart!” 
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The Danish press has been unsparing in its criticism of 
Drachmann’s views pertaining to the American business world, 
the subject of money especially. They unearthed Henry 
George, and proved that Drachmann’s views were entirely 
contradictory to his; and so, of course, Drachmann was 
wrong! This is what he had the fortitude to say in Danish: 


“There was a power, a mastery of purpose, a prairie-vast 
field for ideas and schemes over in that great, strong land, 
that made it continue to be a ‘free’ land long after I discov- 
ered where the boot hurts. 

“Say what you will, it is wholesome to live there, where the 
spur of enterprise is smuggled into the bedclothes of the 
cradle. It is instructive to live there, where all children evince 
a liking for the school, and where the schools teach that we 
were put into this world to make money. It is not unpleasant 
to live there, where you may tell the President to his face that 
he is a scoundrel—provided he is. 

“It is really a frightfully ridiculous affectation, which is 
being inculcated all over Europe, that money should not be 
the real goal and means of a man’s ambitions. Money is 
life; poverty is death. Money is morals, religion—everything. 
That is what they are teaching over in that most excellent 
country, which Columbus had the luck to discover just as old 
Europe was beginning to rot in the joints. 

“Among the internal baggage that we Europeans habitually 
carry with us wherever we go, there is a nice little series of 
primers in culture and morals, which we find, after our arrival, 
might as well have been thrown into the sea—-for they are 
really very much antiquated. In our capacity as Europeans 
we are very proud of this handsome set of books. No sooner 
are we ashore in New York than we rub our hands in joyful 
anticipation of getting a chance to look the Yankees over and 
tell them what a lot of money-mad, disregardful egotists they 
are, entirely without feeling, without sentiment, and that fine 
brand of sentimentality which distinguishes the highly-devel- 
oped European gentleman. 

“We waste at least half a year in being on our guard against 
a people that receives strangers without suspicion as no other 
people does, gives them a chance to live and to better them- 
selves, learns of them whatever new or useful things they may 
know, and finally teaches them how to make money. And a 
day arrives when you begin to scratch your head in the spot 
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where common sense is supposed to lodge, and the following 
day you burn, with a smile, your nice little series of home- 
made primers! 

“Then, and not until then, are you ripe to associate with 
Americans. You will find them to be a truly hospitable people, 
solid fellows in friendships and business affairs, and gifted 
with a capacity to look at things as they are—without nonsense 
and mannerisms. Wondering, you will discover a people ca- 
pable of being youthfully enthused and inspired; a people 
witty and jovial in spite of their haste; an honorable people, 
incapable of forgiving insults but rather partial to a good joke; 
an odd people of intermingled temperaments and many queer 
habits; a people accustomed to ice-water at every meal and a 
drop of whisky at every corner of the street; a people given 
to church-going, yet drawing the line for their devotion at a 
bad sermon; all in all, a people that fights well and drinks 
well and makes a pile of money! For they are certainly 
dancing around the golden calf over there, and it is the biggest 
calf of its kind in the world. 

“But you ask me about the social life of the country, its 
political institutions, its religious ideals, its famous sights and 
landscapes, and reproach me for apparently overlooking these 
things. I will tell you one thing. Money is the circle within 
which everything moves in America—the center around which 
everything revolves. Your sentimental European heart rebels 
against this paradox, but remember that in America it repre- 
sents life itself—the air, and the chance to breathe freely. You 
must try to understand this, even if you earn ever so few dol- 
lars—yourself. And when you have learnt the lesson you will 
begin to appreciate Americans. 

“They are in the habit of taking hold of things with a full 
hand. They don’t twaddle. . . Power is looked up to, but 
power is not exactly the king, the emperor, the chamberlains, 
the court retinue, and the rest of the ‘by-the-grace-of-God’ in- 
stituted despotism ;—in brief, Europe. Americans do not know 
the meaning of the paltry bows and courtesies, the efficacious 
little flatteries, and the modest, obliging, almost servile atti- 
tude, reminding one of the cooing of doves and the wagging 
of dog’s tails belonging to owners intent on favor—all of which 
are indispensable requirements of the career-eager young man 
in Europe. A native American has his object in life, and his 
means of attaining it are always the same. If you have suffi- 
cient ‘backbone’ ; if you are made of the stuff that stands rough 
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usage without breaking, and if you know how to bear yourself 
as a gentleman, your place in the best American society is as- 
sured. And the best society is not those mongrel parvenus 
whom you encounter in books of travel and operatic per- 
formances. 

“Further than to get rich, and to spend your money like a 
prince, you cannot get as an American. But if you are once 
rich you feel instinctively that money represents the nobility 
of America—a nobility that takes your responsibility to task. 
In Europe the responsibility is not apparent. But in America, 
in the heights of the enormously rich, a stupendous work is 
constantly going on, branching out into far-reaching financial 
undertakings, active participation in everything pertaining to 
public life and progress, local as well as national, charity as well 
as education, inspired by an ever-active interest in the advance- 
ment of mankind. The sort of luxurious laziness affected by 
our European aristocracy is comparatively unknown in Amer- 
ica. The so-called ‘high society’ is quite as ludicrous in its 
caper-cutting for notoriety as are our own aristocrats in prid- 
ing themselves, not on what they are, but on account of what 
their forefathers achieved.” 


Drachmann is the great, present-day Minnesinger of the 
North, the itinerant bard from whose golden-stringed lyre swells 
a song ever strong in pathos, pulsating with the ardor of in- 
spiration, fascinatingly brilliant in color, lofty and noble in 
sentiment. “His inkstand is an ever-flowing Niagara,” said 
Mrs. Sédring, the Danish actress. Drachmann never “lays 
off’; he is always teeming with music—oozing with poesy. 
No sooner did he catch sight of the city of New York than a 
poem dropped from his pen, a poem of which I quote the sec- 
ond stanza (translation by John Volk): 


“Here rolls eternal thunder day and night. 
By full steam busy throngs along are hurled. 
Here brains and wills are crossing left and right, 
With traits of every nation in the world. 
But you have gathered them, you mighty queen, 
As in a sanctuary, where they might 
Alike for all men’s weal as one unite! 
Hence at the threshold of your port is seen 
The lofty Goddess with her torch in hand, 
To flood with Liberty’s blest light this land, 
Where each has even chance his way to fight— 
Where every man is every woman’s knight.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. JOHANNES HroiF Wissy, 


























REMEDIES FOR TRUS17 ABUSES. 


RUSTS and combines have more than doubled in the last 
three years (1897 to 1900). They are working havoc 
with our business interests: killing the small concerns, building 
monopolies that enable a few men to control the output and the 
prices of staple products and necessaries of life, centering the 
arbitrary sway of national industries in little groups of in- 
dustrial aristocrats—coal barons, sugar dukes, railroad princes, 
steel kings, oil emperors, etc.—and levying taxes on us without 
representation (and for private purposes), by the side of which 
the taxes of King George were but a zephyr as compared to a 
cyclone. 

It is not needful here to enlarge upon the excessive charges 
and exorbitant profits that are sucking the wealth of our farms 
and homes into the coffers of the trusts, compelling the farmers 
and wage-earners to buy in a monopolized market while selling 
their products and labor in a competitive market, buying high 
and selling low, and paying in the difference a vast tribute to 
monopoly. Neither is it necessary now to dwell upon the law- 
lessness and corruption of government that characterize the 
trust régime. Trust abuses are pretty well known. But the 
vital matter of a remedy is still in the dark; and on this point 
we wish to present in outline a new plan, which goes to the 
root of the matter and eliminates the evils of the trust while 
retaining and intensifying its benefits—after which we will 
summarize the auxiliary means of control and regulation that 
may be applied to trusts and combines. 

The core of the trust is private profit, and its foundation is 
railway discrimination or other special privilege. Organization 
for service is good, but organization for plunder is bad. If 
private profit can be tied to codperative and public-spirited or- 
ganization, and private loss attached to aggressive and unjust 
organizations, capital will rush into codperative and public- 
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spirited forms of union as eagerly as it now rushes into anti- 
public forms. This change in the basis of profit can be brought 
about through the power of taxation. 

Take the present rate of taxation in ordinary competitive 
business as the median level. Make the taxes on codperative 
industries progressively lower in proportion to the size of the 
union and the extent to which it opens its doors to the interests 
of the public and the employees. Put the taxes on aggressive 
trusts and combines, etc., above the median level in geometric 
ratio according to the size of the combine and the intensity of 
its exclusion of the public from all part in fixing prices and 
wages: low taxes to an organization that would open its books 
to public inspection, adopt profit-sharing with its employees, 
keep water out of its stock, and agree to the fixing of prices and 
wages by a board of arbitrators—one selected by the labor in- 
volved in the industry, one by capital, and one by the public; 
still lower taxes to an organization that would put the codper- 
ative principle into full play, making the public and employees 
partners in the management and sharing with workers and con- 
sumers, in just proportion, the whole profits beyond a reason- 
able interest on the actual capital and a moderate sinking fund 
against loss and depreciation. On the other hand, a trust like 
the Beef Combine, which seeks the ruin of all competitors, 
should be taxed out of existence. A lawless concern like the 
Standard Oil, which conspires to blow up rival refineries, pulls 
up competing lines, conquers the market with railroad rebates, 
bribes public officers, perjures itself, steals public documents, 
and mutilates court records—such a concern should be taxed to 
the whole extent of its income, for it is all the tainted product 
of fraud and violation of law; and if it still persisted in doing 
business on the antagonistic plan, endeavoring to conceal its 
income, etc., its plants and property should be confiscated to 
public use for defiance of law. 

Use the taxing power, repeal the protective tariff on trust 
goods, abolish railway discrimination, and put the government 
in the hands of brave and honest men that will enforce the law, 
and the monopoly evil will vanish, as it did in Queen Eliza- 
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beth’s day before the power of honest courts and a just parlia- 
ment. , 

There are many other ways by which the evil power of mo- 
nopoly may be checked and controlled, though none that go to 
the root of the matter so thoroughly as the measures already 
mentioned. We can clip the wings of the trusts by insisting 
on publicity, requiring fair capitalization and arbitration in the 
fixing of prices and wages. We can limit the profits a trust 
may make. The federal power over interstate commerce is 
sufficient to deny transportation to the goods of unlawful com- 
binations. We can also deny the use of the mails to such com- 
bines, as we did to the Louisiana lottery. We can forbid the 
raising or lowering of prices by a combine in one locality with- 
out corresponding change in its rates in other localities. We 
can take away the franchises and special privileges on which 
monopoly rests. As William Jennings Bryan well says, we 
may require every trust or large organization to secure a 
federal license before it can do business outside the State in 
which it was organized, and we can provide that the federal 
authorities shall grant no license except “upon conditions that 
will in the first place prevent the watering of stock, in the sec- 
ond place prevent monopoly in any branch of business, and, 
third, provide for publicity as to all of the transactions and 
business of the corporation (trust or other organization). And 
then provide that if the law is violated the license can be re- 
voked.” Through State legislation we can require a similar 
license to do business in the State of organization. We can use 
the strong arm of the Attorney-General’s office to crush com- 
binations that aim at control of the market or seek to establish 
or perpetuate a private monopoly. We can use the whole ma- 
chinery of the government against the trusts and monopolies. 

By means above suggested we can make the disadvantages 
of organizing capital on the aristocratic, anti-public, ring-for- 
private-profit plan so emphatic, and the advantages of aggre- 
gating capital for codperative or public-spirited industry so 
pronounced, that capital will organize along codperative lines 
and offer employees and consumers a reasonable share in the 
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benefits of the combines. A trust is a good thing for those in- 
side of it, but bad for the people on the outside. The union of 
capital is most excellent if it is for service and not for conquest. 
But private monopoly is wrong. No man or combine should be 
allowed to control prices. The market must either be open or 
controlled in the public interest ; where monopoly is necessary it 
must be owned or controlled by and for the people. The people 
of this country have it in their own hands to say whether united 
capital shall be their servant or their master. 
FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston, Mass. 





























THE GREATEST BLACK MAN 
HISTORY. 


KNOWN TO 


E are all prone to view other lives as more favored than 
our own, and, though we may not frame our thought 
in words, how often have we felt that had we enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities or the environment of certain of our acquaintances 
we would have accomplished something of moment in the 
world! And yet the key to victory, to self-mastery, to nobility, 
and often to great achievement lies at our own door did we 
but realize the opportunities that the Divinity has given us. 
The truly great are those who wrest victory from defeat, or 
who, finding themselves surrounded by difficulties that seem 
insurmountable, and with influences pressing downward with 
crushing power, nevertheless rise above the seeming decrees 
of fate, and by breaking all bonds succeed in mastering first 
self and next the conditions that environ them. The lives of 
such men are a perpetual inspiration and a constant reminder 
of the power given to all who dare be true and faithful to 
the highest and who never allow courage to flag. In the career 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, liberator of Hayti, we see what a 
slave achieved in the face of the seeming impossible. 

The closing years of the last century were notable as breeders 
of great natures no less than as an epoch of revolutionary 
change, which in its ultimate influence was a time of progress 
and of the renewing of national life. The American Revolu- 
tion was the bugle note that sounded advance for civilization. 

The methods of progress are always largely determined by 
what has gone before. In proportion as injustice, cruelty, 
despotism, and ignorance have prevailed will there be the 
fruits of these iniquitous conditions. Humanity does not stop 
for gradual growth when it comes to a point where it must 
choose hopeless serfdom and increasing degradation, or handle 
the evil of existing conditions in a heroic manner. 
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The accumulated injustice and wrong of the past like 
chickens come home to roost, and what is more, they come in 
a most terrible way and with a certainty that should long 
ere this have taught statesmen that human happiness and na- 
tional life and growth can only be preserved by a jealous 
guarding of absolute and impartial justice. Any civilization 
that persistently refuses to be governed by the light of reason 
and ignores the Golden Rule will sooner or later pass into 
eclipse, or escape the fate of all ancient civilizations and reach 
the light of juster conditions after a baptism of blood and 
anguish; for if history proves anything it demonstrates .the 
fact that intrenched injustice and enthroned tyranny in the 
past have rarely yielded to the reasonable demands of simple 
justice without a savage struggle. And so it was in that bap- 
tism of blood which marked the closing decades of the eigh- 
teenth century. America established a republic. France over- 
threw the old order, but, because the wrongs which had long 
existed had made the poor as full of hate and as greedy for 
revenge as the court, the aristocracy, and the privileged classes 
had been cruelly indifferent to their less fortunate brothers, 
the dregs insisted on sweeping from earth the froth on the 
surface of society. The splendid leaders of a better day were 
pushed aside by the savage, irresistible tide of life which 
for generations had been ground under the heel of heartless 
oppression; and though, in the ultimate, civilization was to 
gain much from the revolution, the cost was the terrible fruit 
of tyranny’s sowing, and because this harvest was marked by 
hate, cruelty, and revenge, it in turn brought its punishment 
in the years that have since passed. 

It is not, however, of the American Revolution with its 
glorious galaxy of heroes—its Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
and Franklin, who were the blossoms of the sturdy civilization 
of the New World—nor yet of the French crisis which appalled 
civilization, shook every throne, swept into its vortex royalty, 
aristocracy, and the priestly class, and ultimately evolved its 
Robespierre, Marat, and Danton—that trinity of death, who 
were to be followed by the colossal intellect of the soulless 
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Corsican—that I wish at present to speak. I mention these 
great dramas because each revolution in the thrilling years 
which marked the closing and the dawning of the most momen- 
tous centuries known to civilization is intimately connected 
with the life and the events with which I am about to deal; 
and if the shot at Lexington created ripples in the thought 
world which swept onward with ever-broadening circles until 
France responded with a social and political revolution, so 
the latter convulsion touched the spark that led to the most 
notable struggle ever waged by the black man under the wise 
and masterly guidance of a negro in whose veins flowed no 
drop of white blood—the crisis which called forth the com- 
manding genius of Toussaint L’Ouverture and which ultimately 
led to the establishment of a black republic in the New World. 

In noticing the character and life of Toussaint L’Ouverture 
it is necessary that we first glance at the theater upon which 
he enacted his noble rdle, and at the conditions that environed 
him. 

The island of Hayti; named by Columbus Hispanola (Little 
Spain), and by the later settlers called St. Domingo, is one 
of the most beautiful and fertile of that wonderful group of 
garden spots known as the Antilles. “In richness and variety 
of vegetation,” says a leading authority, “it is not excelled 
by any other country in the world. All tropical plants and 
trees grow in profusion, and almost all vegetables and fruits 
of temperate climates may be successfully cultivated on its 
highlands.” In Hayti cotton, indigo, Indian corn, rice, cocoa, 
arrowroot, cassava, coffee, sugar-cane, and sweet potatoes grow 
luxuriantly. The island is very rich in fruit products, such as 
bananas, pineapples, oranges, bread-fruit, mangoes, and figs. 
It is also noted for its rare woods, such as mahogany, rose- 
wood, yellow acoma, and satin-wood. Hurricanes and earth- 
quakes are common, and the presence of a great number of 
reptiles, centipedes, scorpions, and tarantulas takes somewhat 
from the attractiveness of the island for home-seekers. 

At the time of Toussaint the eastern part still acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Spain, but the western part of the island 
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had become a portion of the possessions of France. Here 
some thirty thousand Frenchmen were growing fabulously 
rich on the labor of half a million black slaves, who brought 
from a soil the fertility of which has never been surpassed 
such wealth products that St. Domingo was often styled “the 
richest jewel in the Bourbon crown.” Great wealth in the 
hands of a few breeds luxury, indolence, and sensualism as 
surely as it presupposes the presence of poverty and slavery 
among the many. And thus we find the revolting spectacle 
of between twenty and thirty thousand mulattoes who occupied 
a most singular position in the social order. They were well 
cared for, excellently educated, and supplied with rich pos- 
sessions, but excluded from the enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenship. Exiled from the society in which the fathers 
moved, they were not allowed in the churches in which the 
whites worshiped, nor could they ride on horseback in any of - 
the towns. Many of the youths were sent to France and 
there highly educated, and many of the girls were placed under 
the instruction of accomplished French tutors; but these very 
advantages made the lot of the mulattoes peculiarly hard, 
not to say tragic. They enjoyed so much in the way of culture, 
refinement, and wealth that the exclusion from white society 
and the right of citizenship, and the terrible punishments 
meted out to any one of their number who committed a crime, 
naturally led to a profound unrest and deep-seated discontent. 
Such was the condition of St. Domingo in 1789, when the 
thrilling news of the French Revolution reached the Antilles. 
Three words, which had electrified France—“Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity”—fell on the startled ears of the three great 
divisions of society in western St. Domingo, awakening widely 
different emotions. With the loyalist white population the 
news, no less than the disquieting slogan, aroused alarm and 
indignation. The mulatto population, on the other hand, heard 
the new message with swelling breasts and palpitating hearts. 
A great hope arose in the minds of thousands of human beings 
through whose veins coursed the mingled blood of France 
and Africa. The mulattoes were not slow to act. They called 
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a meeting and sent a delegation to France with a gift to the 
new government of about twelve hundred thousand dollars. 
They further pledged the French Republic a large sum annually 
if in return the civil barriers should be annulled. Lafayette 
was a leading spirit in France when the message came. He 
enthusiastically approved of granting the petition. The Con- 
vention readily agreed to the request, which was in perfect 
alignment with the stand taken by the new republic. 

But the Frenchmen of St. Domingo were not of the same 
opinion. They tore the Convention’s decree into fragments 
and threw it to the wind. They cruelly put to death the bearer 
of the message and perpetrated other outrages. This naturally 
aroused the indignation of the French revolutionists, who 
reaffirmed their decree with emphasis; but the planters of 
St. Domingo so terrorized the governor that he promised not 
to publish it. They had also been making overtures to Eng- 
land’s king for assistance. The mulattoes withdrew to the 
mountains. The Spaniards on the east of the island, hearing 
of the internal warfare, attacked the French coast cities and 
captured several. England meanwhile began sending soldiers 
to aid the French who were in revolt against the French Repub- 
lic, and who were also fighting the invading Spaniards. 

Generals Howe and Maitland landed with several thousand 
English soldiers to aid the French planters in an effort to secure 
the island for England. The French governor, Blanchelande 
by name, was discredited by the planters and distrusted by 
the mulattoes. He, finding himself deserted by all parties, 
took refuge in flight while he also began to plot for power, 
and in his extremity he turned to the black slaves. I know 
of no instance in history where an island or a State has pre- 
sented so extraordinary a spectacle. There were the French 
planters consorting with the hereditary enemy of France, the 
British, to wrest the island from their native land. There 
were the Spanish thundering at their gates, while a population 
of mulattoes almost if not quite as large as that of the French 
planters were standing aloof—nay, hostile and bitter, yet know- 
ing not what to do. And now the proud governor of the 
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island consorts with the black slaves, and the first act in one 
of the bloodiest tragedies known to history is about to open. 

Blanchelande was emboldened to take the daring role he 
was about to assume by being heartily seconded by the agents 
of the Count d’Artois, he who was later Charles X. of France. 
The count had sent trusted representatives to stir up revolt 
against the new order in France. These agents united with 
the deposed governor, who now sent to Toussaint L’Ouverture 
to secure his coOperation. 

Here let us pause a moment while we survey this inspired 
genius of Ethiopia. Toussaint was almost fifty years of age 
at this time, having been born in 1743. His father and mother 
were full-blooded Africans; consequently, no drop of white 
blood coursed through his veins. -He was born a slave, but 
his masters and other members of the family, in common with 
many of the French planters on the island, were kind to their 
slaves, who had more time of their own than American work- 
ingmen who labor in our mines and factories. They were 
encouraged rather than discouraged in learning to read and 
improve themselves. Toussaint became a favorite with an old 
negro who knew how to read, and seeing how eager the lad 
was to improve himself the old slave taught him to réad. 
Later the boy obtained possession of three or four books. One 
of these works was the “Discourses of Epictetus, the Slave 
Philosopher”; another was Plutarch’s “Lives of Great Men’; 
and a third was a book dealing with military affairs. Epictetus 
was chiefly loved by the boy. The great Stoic, like Toussaint, 
had passed the greater part of his life in slavery, and he had 
suffered much. The black boy felt he knew the philosopher, 
though a gulf of more than seventeen centuries lay between 
them. He imbibed the fine, humane, and pure teachings of 
the great Stoic as the thirsty plant drinks in the falling rain. 
The gentle and lofty spirit of the philosopher inspired like 
sentiments in the black boy. Epictetus was probably the most 
potent factor in molding the character of Toussaint. He 
carried the well-worn volume ever with him; but the military 
memoirs, which constituted one-fourth of his scant library, 
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also held for him a strange charm. Could it be that glimpses 
of the future flashed over his mind? We cannot say, but cer- 
tain it is the slave became in thought and theory a soldier 
and commander, though he had never seen a real soldier or 
witnessed any military maneuver. And if daring thoughts of 
freedom and glory ever entered the active brain or fired the 
wonderful imagination of this man of genius, none knew it. 
He strove by his loyal service and in other ways to win the 
approval of his master, and was advanced to positions of some 
responsibility. He studied the action of natural herbs and 
remedies, and was soon famed for his cures among his fellow- 
slaves. Indeed, he seemed to be a natural physician, and the 
blacks came to regard him with special love and reverence. 
He was more than a doctor to them, for he never tired of teach- 
ing them high and noble thoughts and useful truths. He 
strove to strengthen their minds and make them capable of 
cool, dispassionate reasoning. ‘He endeavored to teach them 
to be merciful and loving. 

It is not strange that the poor children of Africa came to 
look upon him as a superior being and to call him “father.” 
Such in brief was Toussaint L’Ouverture, philosopher, physi- 
cian, and slave, at the time when Blanchelande sent to secure 
the codperation of himself and his people in the contemplated 
revolution. The slave, however, distrusted the governor’s sin- 
cerity. He had proved treacherous to the mulattoes on a pre- 
vious occasion, and he had ever held the blacks in contempt. 
He asked, therefore, to see the credentials of those who came 
for his aid. They had none. He wanted guaranties that 
would prove that his people were going to be fairly dealt 
with and not trapped and slaughtered, or simply used as tools, 
and then abandoned to their fate. This the messengers were 
not able to give him; therefore, he refused to lead his people 
in the dark. Other ambitious negroes were found ready to 
seize the opportunity. Two of these were men of far more 
than ordinary power and intellectual ability. Hostilities began. 
Neither side showed much pity. The representative of the 
French Republic, who had brought the decree that the mulat- 
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toes should be recognized as citizens, had been broken on the 
wheel and afterward drawn and quartered by the white French 
) inhabitants. This was a dangerous example to set before 
ignorant black slaves, many of them but a short time from 
the jungles of Africa; and the treatment accorded the blacks 
who fell into the enemies’ hands was well calculated to inflame 
their baser natures. Massacres followed skirmishes and 
battles, and each week found the contending forces more sav- 
age than at any previous time. Toussaint, seeing the impend- 
ing danger, warned his master and succeeded in getting him 
and his family on a vessel bound for America, and also in 
getting the vessel so loaded with sugar and other wealth prod- 
t ucts as to insure the financial independence of his master’s 
family when they reached our land. 

The other negro leaders provided also for the escape of their 
i masters’ families before the passions of the infuriated slaves 
i} rose beyond control through the cruelties practised upon such 
of their unfortunate brethren as fell into the enemies’ hands: 
| Toussaint attached himself to the new army in the capacity of 
| physician. He soon became the trusted counselor of the leaders 
of the revolution, both white and black. The English and 
French on the one hand and the Spanish on the other were 
defeated in several conflicts. 

Then the French, who had sought the aid of the blacks in 
their extremity, became arrogant and insolent. The slaves 
were ordered back to servitude. The leading general among 
the blacks went to a conference of the victorious white gen- 
erals, and was grossly insulted by a white officer, who cut him 
over the shoulder with his whip for coming to the council with 
his uniform on. This was by no means the first insult suffered 
il by the blacks from those to whom they had given victory. 
| The negro officer returned to his army, and it was twenty- 
1 four hours before he told his men of the indignity he had 

suffered. The black soldiers heard his recital with growing 
; indignation. This insult was a climax to the evil treatment 
which they had received from those who had induced them 
to take up arms with fair promises. The war was not yet over, 
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and the question was whether the slaves had best refuse longer 
to fight or act independently. Clearly they could not now 
recede without being slaughtered; nor did they propose longer 
to bear insults from those they had served. Some one raised 
the cry, “Death to every white man!” 

Once spoken, this grim utterance became the articulated man- 
date of the vast concourse. Thousands of voices took up the 
awful sentence so pregnant with doom for multitudes. It 
instantly became the voice of the convention—the fiat of the 
black army. There were fifteen hundred white prisoners in 
the hands of the negroes at that awful moment, and some one 
shouted, “Let us begin on the prisoners.” Men do not parley 
when thus aroused. A popular suggestion crystallizes into 
action almost before the mind realizes what is done. It did 
not take long to range the victims before the blacks, who were 
drawn in line to strike the first blow in carrying out the awful 
edict. At this moment a strange and glorious thing happened. 
A negro whose face was black as night, with a yellow madras 
handkerchief tied over his kinky hair and wearing plain clothes, 
rose and almost leaped forward to an eminence. He raised 
his hand, and there was something regal as well as grotesque 
about the little old man with his yellow crown resting on his 
ebony brow, even though his clothes were plain and the yellow 
turban was of the cheapest stuff. “Brothers,” cried the black 
man in a deep tone, while his eyes flashed with a strange light, 
“brothers, this blood will not wipe out the insult to our chief! 
Only the blood of yonder French camp can wipe it out. To 
shed that is courage; to shed this is cowardice.” He spoke 
as an old-time prophet; no murmur of dissent was heard; the 
fifteen hundred prisoners were saved. Their savior was Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. 

It was said that he was descended in a direct line from a 
black king in Africa. His ancestors had been kidnapped, but 
they handed down the tradition from generation to generation ; 
and perhaps this as well as the imperious manner of the 
speaker and the great love the people bore him made his words 
doubly effective. 
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This act was thoroughly characteristic of the man; he strove 
to quench the savage spirit of his people and to curb their 
passions. It was not long after this incident that Toussaint 
became the recognized chief of the insurrection. All alike 
recognized his genius and wisdom. Hie was to the blacks 
of St. Domingo what Moses was to Israel in the wilderness 
—their inspired prophet, their God-delegated leader. His 
word became law, and under his wonderful generalship the 
Spanish were driven into the cities in the eastern end of the 
island ; and over all towns in St. Domingo where the red and 
yellow of Spain had waved floated the flag of France. Spair 
renounced her claim to the island she could not hold in 1795, 
in the treaty of Basle. The English also received the attention 
their presence merited. Toussaint with his slaves, transformed 
into soldiers under the magic of his presence, became irre- 
sistible. The British were defeated and fled to their ships, 
which bore them to Jamaica. 

Thus through seven stormy years this black chieftain is seen 
through the fire, smoke, and carnage of battle, moving with 
the unerring resolution of a Cromwell against his multitu- 
dinous foes and driving before him the proud sons of three of 
Europe’s powerful nations. This spectacle is unique in his- 
torical annals. Indeed, the like of this wonderful philosopher 
and military genius, who was also a slave, cannot be found in 
the records of civilization. 

We now come to the supreme test of true greatness. Men 
fed by ambition and influenced by lust for power have proved 
mighty conquerors and great military geniuses; but when the 
general became the conqueror oficntimes avarice, cruelty, and 
the passion for self-advancement have eclipsed the noble 
attributes which stamp true greatness—mercy, generosity, 
justice, and love. And so also when the soldier becomes the 
lawmaker: if he has autocratic power placed in his hands he 
is brought face to face with another crucial test of true great- 
ness. Unless he be a creature of heroic mold he will evince that 
prejudice, bigotry, and narrowness which have ever dogged 
and retarded the onward steps of civilization. Now it is in 
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the double role of conqueror and statesman that we next behold 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

The sun of the nineteenth century has just appeared above 
the horizon: The year 1800 has dawned, and we find the 
little island which the Spaniards named Hispanola and which 
the French rechristened St. Domingo, but in all future time 
to be called Hayti, under the absolute control of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture; and we see the one-time slave dictating a mes- 
sage to the white men who have fled from the island and are 
scattered over Europe and America, and this is the substance 
of what he says: “Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We 
never meant to take your houses or your lands. The negro 
only asks for that liberty which God gave him. Your homes 
await you. Your lands are ready; come and cultivate them.” 
Many of the fugitives returned and took possession of their 
old homes. All who knew Toussaint knew that his word was 
as good as any other man’s bond. He never betrayed any one 
or broke faith, and no man ever shrank from cruelty or inhu- 
manity more than did this noble son of Africa. 

The cruelties that marked the seven years’ war, when com- 
mitted by the blacks in retaliation for the cruelty inflicted upon 
their race, were ever opposed by Toussaint, and when possible 
were prohibited or prevented by the great chief. And even 
when he appeared as a grim avenger on. the battle-field he 
refused to tolerate anything that partook of the character of 
revenge or torture. In the terrible wars of this period more 
than three blacks were put to death for every white man who 
lost his life; and yet after all this experience, which we would 
naturally suppose would have embittered the chief as well as 
his people against the whites, we find him sending forth the 
noble message of love and welcome to the old owners of the 
plantations and faithfully keeping his pledged word. Here we 
see a soul rising to colossal stature. Here is real greatness, 
for in this black philosopher and soldier we have genius married 
to goodness. 

Next we come to notice Toussaint under the second ‘crucial 
test—the lawmaker clothed with autocratic power. A con- 
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stitution is being formulated ; a republic is to be declared, with 
Toussaint as president for life tenure. It relates, however, 
only to local government ; the blacks do not propose to cast off 
allegiance to France, which they regard in a sense as a mother- 
land. They only demand freedom and local self-government. 
In dictating thig,gonstitution we find the broadest statesman- 
ship wedded ifthe broadest tolerance. Thus, though Tous- 
saint was a Roman Catholic, he says, “Make the first line 
of my constitution that I know no religious beliefs.” He 
declared that the ports of St. Domingo were open to the com- 
merce of the world. He may be called almost the first practical 
free trader of modern times ; and these are merely specimens of 
the spirit and wisdom that characterized his constitution. He 
also quickly restored peace and order to the distracted land. 
The blacks looked up to him as a father and an inspired leader. 
They learned to love, implicitly to trust, and unquestioningly 
to obey him during these brief but golden days of the new 
order. It is stated that Frenchmen described the prosperity 
in 1801 as almost incredible, but stranger than this was the 
security of life and property. 

Such was the condition in St. Domingo or Hayti when the 
dark-souled Corsican became the ruler of distracted France. 
Wherever the baleful eye of Napoleon turned, misery, wretch- 
edness, and desolation were sure to follow; and Hayti was no 
exception. “What shall I do with St. Domingo?” queried 
the conqueror. Greed and avarice clamored for this land, so 
potentially rich, but ‘brave Colonel Vincent, who had served 
under Toussaint, wrote to Napoleon, saying in substance: 
“Sire, leave it alone. It is the happiest spot in your realm. 
God raised this man to govern 





races melt in his hand. He 
saved you this island. I know of my own knowledge that the 
King of England offered him any title and any revenue if 
he would hold the island under British sovereignty. He 
refused and saved it for France.” Napoleon, failing to be 
great enough to be just, wise, or good, determined to reduce 
the blacks to slavery and destroy the wonderful negro who 
had made so glorious a record, and who placed ‘love of hu- 
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manity and loyalty to justice and truth above ambition and 
selfishness. 

Having plenty of soldiers, he despatched Leclerc with 
30,000 picked men to crush Toussaint and reduce the negroes 
again to slavery. ‘Toussaint, never distrusting the French 
government, had disbanded his own army, and now he beheld 
with amazement, indignation, and a certain hopelessness the 
approach of sixty ships. He is said to have exclaimed: “All 
France is come to Hayti. They certainly come to make us 
slaves, and we are lost.” His army had melted into peace- 
able tillers of the soil, and the time for mustering enough 
troops to deal a deadly blow on the arrival of the invaders 
had passed. 

It was when the old man beheld this mighty army approach 
that love was turned to hate. Nothing remained for his race 
but slavery unless they through their fury even now destroyed 
their accursed foes. Then it was that Toussaint, who had 
retired to the mountains, issued his memorable and terrible 
message, which ran thus: 

“My children, France comes to make us slaves. God gave 
us liberty; France has no right to take it away. Burn the 
cities, destroy the hamlets, tear up the roads, poison the wells, 
and show the white man the hell he came to make.” 

Toussaint was obeyed to the letter. Fire and sword met the 
French at every turn. More than once they were repulsed with 
terrible loss. On more than one occasion they were driven 
to their boats; but the struggle was terrible on both sides. 
Toussaint no longer possessed his splendid army of other days, 
and the scenes of blood and carnage sickened his soul. His 
officers felt that the outcome was dubious; some wavered, 
and at that moment Leclerc, seeing no hope of success save in 
base treachery, declared that they came not to enslave 
the blacks. “Join us and you shall enjoy all the rights you 
demand.” The negroes, or a great number of them, went over 
to the enemy. 

Toussaint was basely betrayed by the French. The great 
black, of whom a Spanish general wrote, “He was the purest 
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soul God ever put into a body; he never broke his word,” was 
trapped by perfidy, loaded with chains, taken to France, and 
thrown into a horrible dungeon, where he languished until 
death came to his relief. It has been charged that Napoleon 
became impatient at Toussaint’s living as long as he did and 
had him starved to death. Be that as it may, he caused the 
death—the frightfully cruel death—of this illustrious black 
man, whose shoe-latchets the heartless Corsican was unworthy 
to unloose. Before his death, which occurred in April, 1803, 
Toussaint penned this note to Napoleon, to which the Emperor 
paid no heed: 

“Sire, I am a French citizen; I never broke a law. By the 
grace of God I have saved for you the best island of your 
realm. Sire, of your mercy grant me justice.” 

Little did Napoleon in his palace dream when he scorned 
the pathetic appeal of the great black man that events were 
hurrying him to an exile which also should bound his life. 
Little did he dream that the measure he was meting out to the 
noble foe who had been treacherously betrayed was to be 
meted out to him. And yet I fancy that in after years, as he 
paced along the rocky shores of St. Helena, listening to the 
ceaseless monotony of the sea in his living cage, he often called 
to mind the fate of one who in so many ways resembled him 
but who in almost all particulars was incomparably nobler 
than the Corsican. 

It was to Toussaint during this imprisonment that Words- 
worth dedicated the following sonnet : 

“Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic tends his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den: 
Oh, miserable chieftain! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not. Do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow. 
Though fallen thyself never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behjhd 
Powers that will work for thee—air, earth, and skies. 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee. Thou hast grcat allies. 


Thy friends are exultation, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
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It may be interesting to call to mind the reaction that set 
in as soon as the blacks beheld the treachery practised on their 
leader. Then they fled from the French with vengeance on 
their lips and death in their hearts. It is true that one negro 
with five hundred soldiers remained loyal to Leclerc after his 
treachery, and the French officer rewarded him by spiking 
his epaulettes to his shoulders, shooting him, and throwing the 
body into the sea. The five hundred soldiers who also remained 
faithful to France were duly rewarded by being shot. When 
the negro chieftain, Dessalinee, beheld this wanton slaughter 
of his race from his mountain fastness, he promptly replied by 
hanging five hundred French prisoners in full view of Leclerc 
and his soldiers. Then the war was on in all its fury. No 
quarter was shown by either side. Bloodhounds were brought 
over from Cuba by the French to tear to pieces the negro pris- 
oners for the edification of the soldiers and their wives and 
daughters; and this was but one of many like horrible 
atrocities. 

But the blacks answered with a terrible vengeance. They 
were well-nigh irresistible in their attacks. The fever also 
fought for them. Leclerc’s army melted as dew in the morn- 
ing; the general himself grew sick and died. Napoleon sent 
thirty thousand more soldiers over to accomplish what the 
former army had failed to do. (At a later day the fifty thou- 
sand picked soldiers who fell in the struggle against the blacks 
might have changed the future of Napoleon, but when needed 
they were no longer alive.) Fifty thousand French soldiers 
perished on Haytian soil. At length the remnant of the invad- 
ing force fled from the island, and Hayti was forever lost to 
France. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture was an apostle of freedom. He 
belonged to the emancipators of the ages and his name will ever 
stand in the galaxy of freedom’s chosen ones. He, no less than 
Washington, Bolivar, San Martin, and Lincoln, was a true 
son of liberty. All these heroes were brothers in spirit. Of all 
of them it may be said, as it has been written of other apostles 
of progress, that “Freedom was the nurse that bent over their 
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cradle; her ample breasts suckled them; all had her milk in 
their bodies, her marrow in their bones, her granite in their 
wills, her rebellion in their reason, her fire in their intelli- 
gence. 


B. O. FLower. 
Boston, Mass. 








THE PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


T the last session of the National Municipal League, Mr. 

Samuel B. Cooper, president of the Municipal League 

of Boston, said: “The old contest for the integrity of the na- 

tion is forever settled. The new conflict is for purity in the 

government of the great cities, the municipal units which so 

largely control the nation. This is the final work of the cen- 
tury.” 

In Detroit, Governor Pingree, addressing a convention of 
mayors, said: “The final glory of this country will be the hon- 
est and capable government of her cities. During my public 
life I have always claimed that the great body of our people 
are honest and wish to see the right prevail. The enemies of 
good government are to be found among those who claim to 
be the aristocracy, but who use money and position to corrupt 
public servants and control legislative bodies. Their power and 
influence are so great that leagues must be formed to combat 
them, and they must be fought to the death. The most vital 
question is how you can compel those who call themselves our 
best citizens to take an active part in city affairs in some other 
capacity than as mere fault-finders.” 

With these men of larger municipal experience, all careful 
students are in practical agreement. There is no field where 
the American people need educating more to-day than in the 
province of municipal government. It is one of the greatest 
questions confronting us in modern politics. Indeed, the prob- 
lem of American politics is the problem of the city. Our 
national administration, great as are the evils in our still un- 
reformed methods of appointment, is wonderfully pure. When 
compared with the daily defalcations and embezzlements of pri- 
vate life, the honesty with which the intricate network of 
national finances is administered becomes surprising. With 
the few exceptions such as Albany, Harrisburg, and Spring- 
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field, where great railroad corporations exert a strong influence, 
our State legislatures are in the main honest and capable. But 
for the last quarter century the despair of democracy has been 
the government of its large cities. It has not been a question 
of the party in power. Republican Philadelphia has been as 
ring-ridden as ever was Lesser New York under Tweed or 
Greater New York under Croker. 

In almost everything that touches municipal administration, 
we are to-day behind Europe. We have everything to learn 
and almost nothing to teach. This condition is disgraceful and 
humiliating. It accuses the American democracy. If these 
things cannot be reformed; if the cities, which are the great 
centers of influence, cannot be made the places where public 
spirit is strongest and best organized, then the American 
democracy is a failure and must sink. It is simply a choice 
between honest, stable government and anarchy, which, while 
growing out of civic dishonesty, is itself essentially dishonest. 
That man who would best serve his nation to-day must fix his 
thoughts sharply on his own city or town, as the particular 
section of the nation with which he has most directly to do. 

The best way for the individual citizen to promote municipal 
reform, and so advance the general progress of pure politics in 
the nation, is not by essays on municipal reforms, nor by 
national or State conventions on municipal reform, but by 
seeing to it, as some writer has well said, “that the city wherein 
you yourself dwell is made pure and good, and that its laws 
are made conformable to the laws of the kingdom of God, and 
that the men who are called to administer its high offices are 
the men of the highest ideals and the highest wisdom to be 
found within its borders.” 

The supreme necessity in purifying our cities is that the 
citizen shall be an actor, not merely a carping critic. Work is 
better than criticism. That work has got to be done by actual, 
hard, stubborn, long-continued service in the field of practical 
politics itself. You must go out and meet not merely the men 
who think like you, but the men who think differently from 
you. You must try to win them to your side by argument; to 
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try to beat and overthrow them and drive them from the field, 
if you can’t win them by argument. The man who thus goes 
into practical politics may make some mistakes and will be 
criticized by those who stay out, but he will have the certain 
knowledge that in no other way can anything be achieved. The 
crown will finally be awarded, not to the man who says how 
poorly others have done the work, but to the man who actually 
does the work, even though he does it imperfectly and with 
many shortcomings. It is not the man who sits at home in 
his parlor—the man who reads his evening paper before 
the fire and grumbles about our corrupt politicians—who ever 
works an improvement in municipal conditions. It is the man 
who goes out to the primaries and the polls, who attends the 
meetings of his party organization if he is a party man, or 
who gets up effective independent organizations if he is not a 
party man; the man who wins in actual hard fighting, and who 
is not afraid of the dirt and sweat—he is the man upon whom 
we must ultimately rely for results. 

The supreme necessity is that spirit of civic, and no less 
religious, education that shall teach everywhere—in the home 
and in the school, and from the pulpit and platform and press— 
that citizenship in a republic is a sacred trust. With the proper 
conception of citizenship as a trust, we shail speedily recognize 
the duties incumbent upon us in fulfilling it. This spirit of 
sacrifice must lead a man to the caucus. It may be very dis- 
tasteful to him, but it is almost treason to the State to fail 
here. The primary, it need hardly be said, is more important 
than the election; for, if good men are not nominated at the 
caucus, you will have only a choice of evils to vote for on elec- 
tion day. 

The duty of voting is not a privilege to be exercised or not, 
but a mandatory trust. A proper conception of its sacredness 
will lead every man straight to the ballot-box. The neglect of 
this duty by vast numbers of our citizens is fraught with the 
most serious peril. There would be little danger from the 
vicious and the ignorant, who are comparatively few, if only 
those who wish the best things were not so indifferent and 
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eareless. The sacrament of our political liberty is the casting 
of the ballot. It is a religious as well as a secular duty, and 
the pulpit that fails to emphasize this truth is lamentably fail- 
ing in its advocacy of the kingdom of God. 

Undoubtedly the ideal solution of the problem of municipal 
government lies in the active participation of every citizen in 
public affairs, and the divorcement of city interests from 
national parties and policies, with their partizan strife. This 
condition prevails in many well-governed foreign cities, and 
with the evolution of a spirit of municipal independence will 
eventually obtain the ascendency in our own country. But we 
cannot wait for that. Even with the regular party organiza- 
tions, civic purity would result from the active interest of our 
best citizenship. It is more truly a question of better men than 
of better systems. If we cannot have both, let us have better 
men, and the better system will gradually result. 

Carl Schurz, in an address before the Civic Conference, once 
said that, “even though Gabriel were to devise a system of 
government, Lucifer, if its operations were intrusted to him, 
would speedily reduce things to chaos.’’ Of course, the reverse 
is equally true. Let the Prince of Darkness construct the 
scheme of government, and it would assuredly require all the 
genius of a Gabriel to avert universal pandemonium. Good 
men at the head of good systems is the climax of government, 
but the supreme necessity now is the placing of the best men, 
under present conditions, in control of municipal affairs. 

The best citizenship of every city should endeavor to place 
in the mayor’s chair a man—not a puppet of the politicians nor 
a creature of the city’s criminal elements—and place behind 
him a board of aldermen who place emphasis upon manhood 
rather than money. Should they fail, let them immediately 
begin preparations for the next contest, following the sound 
advice of Joseph T. Alling, president of the Rochester Good 
Government Club, based upon the experience of his own city: 
“The only man the ‘machine’ fears is the one who will never 
give up, and who comes up smiling for another fight whether 
victorious or defeated in the first battle. The men who go into 
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politics solely for the public good are the men who ought to 
take up this work; for they cannot be bluffed or frightened or 
bought off, and the public will believe in the sincerity of their 
professions and will back them up.” 


(Rev.) JAmMes HorrMan BATTEN. 
Macomb, Iil. 














THE WANTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


WISH to present to the public the demands of a cause that 
will at once create suspicion among some people in regard 
to its nature and object unless the reader is forewarned against 
all misunderstanding. The need is for financial resources to 
organize and carry on the investigation of certain residual phe- 
nomena that have been too much neglected because of their af- 
filiation with spiritualism. I must expect the reader to suppose 
that this is an innocent appeal for money to waste on frauds 
and delusions, or to prove a despised theory. Let me dispel 
this idea at once. I understand its origin, but do not intend to 
allow it any grace. 

It is true that many of the phenomena that must soon invite 
the most thorough scrutiny are of the type to suggest the con- 
tinuance of personal consciousness after death, but it is not the 
spirit of science to ask for the means of proving such a hy- 
pothesis. It asks for investigation. Hence, I must not be un- 
derstood as asking for means to spend in the prejudgment of 
the case. Nor do I wish to have anything to do with spiritual- 
ism as it is popularly conceived. I do not assume that there is 
anything genuine in it. The true scientific man will not ask 
that a theory be either proved or disproved, as a condition of 
investigation, but he will try to ascertain and explain real or 
alleged facts and will accept any theory that they require. I 
grant that my study of the phenomena presented in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research has convinced 
me that the belief in survival after death is a rational one, but 





I shall not hold it any longer than the facts require; and if any 
one can produce as vast a system of facts rendering the hy- 
pothesis unnecessary I shall be among the first to modify my 
views. My position is only that of a working hypothesis; 
hence, it is only in this spirit that I wish to present the needs 
of a cause that cannot escape the attention of the public after 
what has already been published regarding it. I do not wince 
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at the associations of these phenomena, whose pedigree is so 
suspected from their connection with a name that has so bad a 
history. These have to be faced. The nature and apparent 
significance of certain real or alleged facts have been so thor- 
oughly appropriated by those who call themselves spiritualists, 
and who have accepted as genuine so enormous an amount of 
fraud and illusion, that we who wish to ascertain and explain 
both the spurious and genuine must endure all sorts of imputa- 
tions and discredit while we urge the duty of investigation. I 
shall not quarrel with this if the criticism be scientific, but I 
shall at least demand that it be scientific. 

That the study of the phenomena of spiritualism, whether 
they be genuine or not, cannot longer be evaded, and that we 
have the scientific right to ask for endowment of the work, I 
think can be made very clear from a statement of the present 
situation on this subject. 

Had the subject been left either to the ordinary spiritualist, 
who knows so well how to kill all interest in his cause, or to the 
influence of gossip and tradition, the whole matter would have 
vanished in the limbo of illusion and mythology. There would 
not be the slightest reason to ask for sympathy or aid in study- 
ing such “phenomena.” But when a body of severely skeptical 
men, like Professor Sidgwick of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, Professor Oliver Lodge of Liverpool, Professor William 
James of Harvard University, Dr. Richard Hodgson, the secre- 
tary of the American Branch and the exposer of Madame Bla- 
vatsky and Eusapia Palladino, Mr. Wallace, and scores of 
others that I cannot mention for want of space—when such a 
body of men, organized to investigate allegations bearing on 
spiritistic claims, continue their work for eighteen years 
and issue fifteen or more volumes of reports and two important 
volumes of “Phantasms of the Living,” the subject cannot es- 
cape the consideration of the scientific world, however it may 
choose to estimate the literature. Such men and material create 
a public of their own, and this public is not often or always as 
careful in making up its conclusions as the average scientific 
devotee. It is not obliged to apply the canons of science as 
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strictly as the scientist who has to defend his convictions in the 
presence of other minds, and who must hold to skepti- 
cism for other reasons than personal considerations. Conse- 
quently, there is bound to be a growing constituency demanding 
the investigation of such phenomena as long as an organized 
body of intelligent and scientific men publish to the world such 
work as is found in the reports of the Society for Psychical 
Research. The scientific man, then, may as well learn sooner 
as later that he cannot much longer ridicule this subject for fear 
of losing his influence as well as his reputation. In fact the 
impulse to study the case has gone so far and the genuine phe- 
nomena evincing supernormal powers of some kind have be- 
come so numerous and suggestive of spiritistic doctrines that 
the scientist must either accept or kill the theory, and he cannot 
do either of these things intelligently without investigation. 
We have passed the stage when sneers are respectable. The 
subject has to be treated seriously on one side or the other and 
with all the patience and charity that are given to the phe- 
nomena of insanity. The problem will also be quite as difficult 
as this. 

But in appealing to the public for an adequate endowment 
for such work there is one suspicion against which such a re- 
quest has to contend. It will be interpreted as a demand for 
means to subsidize mediums. The newspaper notoriety given 
to myself and the important place which the Piper case has in 
the whole field of psychical research will suggest that the object 
is to spend money on a class of people whose reputation for 
usefulness in a scientific way is not of a sort to command confi- 
dence in the man who has anything to do with them. But let 
me at once dispel this illusion. I shall say frankly that, if we 
have the means to organize the larger work of psychical re- 
search in the right manner, mediums will be able to pay their 
own way when genuine. Instead of subsidizing them it will be 
more important to expose the majority of them than to treat 
their claims seriously. Besides, mediumship is not only a very 
small part of the real or alleged phenomena that demand atten- 
tion, but it is in some respects either the less important or less 
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connected with the immediately practical human object. I do 
not regard it as necessary to waste any valuable resources on 
this class of persons generally, as genuine cases can support 
their own investigation, while we need the means to prosecute 
inquiries of a far wider scope in the domain of insanity and 
secondary personality. Moreover, the whole subject of psy- 
chical research is so delicate and complex, and its liability to 
abuse so great, that only the expert psychologist can deal with 
it safely. Scientists must control its work and protect society 
from its illusions and dangers. 

With this preliminary understanding of the subject, let me 
state more definitely the wants of the work, and I may then de- 
scribe the class of phenomena which needs this support for its 
investigation. The phenomena needing attention are psycho- 
pathology (or psychiatry in its psychological aspects), hyp- 
notism, secondary personality (or duplex consciousness), 
apparitions, telepathy, apparently supernormal acquisition of 
knowledge, and allied subjects. I shall discuss more fully in a 
moment each of these classes of phenomena. What I wish to 
emphasize in regard to them is the imperative need of a large 
annual fund, which should be secured by an endowment to 
prosecute the study of certain types of insanity, secondary per- 
sonality, and the general work of psychical research. At pres- 
ent the scientific and medical worlds do not sufficiently support 
such investigations as are going on in the New York Patho- 
logical Institute and the Society for Psychical Research. By 
thus classing them together I do not mean to imply that they 
are doing the same work, for the Pathological Institute is study- 
ing certain forms of insanity and the Society for Psychical Re- 
search is investigating the alleged claims of spiritualism. But 
in one respect, perhaps more, the two agencies are closely con- 
nected. Their common field is secondary or duplex personal- 
ity, and the two investigations must sooner or later meet on that 
common plane. In fact the issue has been so clearly defined by 
the phenomena of secondary personality on the one hand, and 
by the results of the Piper case on the other, that the scientific 
world, either for the proof or the disproof of the claims of spir- 
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itism, must be seriously in earnest with psycho-pathology. 
This assertion I hope to make clear before I conclude. At pres- 
ent I wish to emphasize the facts that demand public attention. 
They are all directly or indirectly connected with the problems 
of psychical research. I shall discuss, however, the phenomena 
of psycho-pathology, and state the needs of the work. 

There is a great deal of insanity which the old clinical meth- 
ods are not qualified to understand or to treat. They are the 
large number of cases known as functional insanity, which are 
due to psychical disturbances and are amenable apparently to 
nothing but psychological study and cure. Just what psycho- 
logical cure is cannot yet be defined accurately, but it is proba- 
bly comprehended under the idea of suggestion and the re- 
generation of the normal memory and mental synthesis. Many 
of the cases of insanity are nothing but amnesia, or defective 
memory. Even melancholia is often nothing but this amnesia, 
and curable by suggestion. Possibly all instances of so-called 
hallucinatory insanity are due in general to the same causes. 
They are certainly quite often amenable to cure by suggestion, 
or by methods that | cannot take the trouble to describe here. 
Secondary personality and its complex phenomena figure in 
many or all of these cases. Clinical and physiological methods, 
important as they are, do not suffice to deal with these cases as 
they require to be treated. Here is an example: A patient was 
supposed to be suffering with hemiplegia and was kept two 
years in an asylum, treated with drugs, and not studied as 
might have been done. An expert psychologist got hold of the 
case after it had been given up by the authorities and found 
that the only difficulty was amnesia, and cured it easily by sug- 
gestion. Another case representing homicidal and suicidal 
mania was found to be nothing more than amnesia, and yielded 
to the same kind of treatment. Pierre Janet obtained a case in 
which the person was a violent maniac, afflicted with the hallu- 
cination that he was possessed with the devil, and, after re- 
peated efforts to hypnotize him, finally managed to secure a 
suggestion through hearing and cured the case without medi- 
cine. Another instance by the same authority is still more 
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interesting. The patient suffered from hallucinatory insanity 
and Janet failed to accomplish anything until it occurred to 
him to try automatic writing. After securing this he obtained 
through the writing a detailed account from the subject herself 
—a full history of the hallucinations and their cause, a history 
that the patient could not recall in any other way. Having 
learned the cause of them he proceeded to exorcise them by 
suggestion and succeeded. 

Hundreds of instances of this sort could be detailed here, 
but a few typical ones are sufficient to indicate the importance 
of the work. To the shame of science and medicine, however, 
the New York State Commission for Lunacy is doing all it can 
to prevent this work from being done by the Pathological Insti- 
tute. The whole subject is in its inception, and much investiga- 
tion must be done before we can be assured of the best methods 
for dealing with various cases of insanity. There should be a 
psychopathic hospital, as in Paris, where all cases of secondary 
personality and psychopathic difficulties could be collected, 
studied in their individual peculiarities, and treated accordingly. 
Such a hospital ought not to be in charge of the State and its 
poisonous politics. There is no such institution in this country 
that can devote itself to the proper investigation of these cases. 
Thousands of insane are inaccessible to the investigation of the 
psychiatrist, simply because there is no center in which they 
can be studied. Once collect the various types of hallucinatory 
insanity and duplex consciousness together, and with the op- 
portunities for studying the individual case psychologically, 
and the application of suggestion with or without hypnosis, 
both science and medicine should be advanced. 

But the question may be asked, Why do I, a psychical re- 
searcher, advocate so strenuously the study of insanity? The 
simple answer is that I am convinced that the clue to the whole 
problem of psychical research may be found in these phenom- 
ena. Many of the phenomena that are puzzling to the student 
of normal psychology lie on the borderland of duplex con- 
sciousness and can be understood only by the careful study of 
that phenomenon. This is especially true of mediumistic cases, 
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whether genuine or spurious, eliminating of course the in- 
stances of conscious frauds. In fact the most important phe- 
nomena for the psychical researcher to study are the whole field 
of secondary personality and abnormal psychology. He cannot 
expect to settle his problems one way or the other without it, 
and his work is so delicate and complex that only the most ex- 
pert investigators and the most prolonged inquiries can hope 
to make any progress. It only leads to madness and folly to 
leave this subject in the hands of an untrained public. Such 
cases as Flournoy’s recent publication describes are immeas- 
urably important for every aspect of the problem. This som- 
nambulistic representation of spiritistic phenomena and alleged 
reincarnation, and all by a person who in her normal conscious- 
ness is honest and unimpeachable in character, is very sug- 
gestive of subconscious deception on a large scale, and there- 
fore makes it all the more imperative that science should 
discover the secrets of these processes that are either indicating 
survival after death or playing fiendish tricks of deception upon 
us. Whether true or false it is equally important to have a 
thorough scientific verdict upon this great question of Job, “If 
a man die shall he live again?”’ We cannot afford to be fooled 
on either side of the matter, and the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research has gone so far that no intelligent man can 
any longer sneer at it without understanding its facts. 

The type of phenomena outside of psycho-pathology that re- 
quires the most careful attention is found in the following: 
First come apparitions of the dead and dying. I do not need 
to give examples, but the English “Census of Hallucinations,” 
published by the Society for Psychical Research, and Flam- 
marion’s recent book on “The Unknown,” are collections of 
what I mean. They are a type of phenomena that have very 
great significance if they can be authenticated and shown to be 
inexplicable by chance and various influences leading to the 
supposition of hallucination. But the serious difficulty of these 
experiences is that they are not amenable to experimental pro- 
duction at pleasure, but occur sporadically and depend for their 
value upon human testimony. The trouble with this attestation 
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too often is that the parties having the apparition do not know 
the conditions affecting the evidential value of their statements, 
and so do not observe the facts carefully enough, or they do not 
record them so as to free them from the accusation of illusions 
of memory. All these suspicions have been overcome in the 
eighty striking cases of the English “Census” out of the 350 
collected. But, nevertheless, the most expert knowledge in 
psychology is often required to sift these cases and to select 
those that may have importance. I know personally one in- 
stance that appeared at first to be valuable, but on ascertaining 
the habits of thought of the person who had the apparition the 
importance of it vanished, and it was-one of those cases that 
would have passed for an inexplicable coincidence but for this 
discovery. Before adopting any theories, therefore, maintain- 
ing the supernormal character of such phenomena, we require 
to have men qualified with the time and opportunities to in- 
vestigate these phenomena as they occur and before they be- 
come mythology. Men engaged, as I am, in teaching cannot 
devote their time to the subject. There must be men whose 
business it is to investigate and know all about such phenomena, 
and who can have the means to visit personally the persons that 
have these experiences, instead of relying upon correspondence. 
I have seen many a story in print that was apparently im- 
portant, but the moment that I obtained the personal acquaint- 
ance of the man or woman narrating it I saw that it would not 
stand the scrutiny of scientific method, or, if it were proba- 
bly genuine, that it was defective evidentially owing to the de- 
fects of character that affect all evidence or testimony. The 
enormous interests of belief and life cannot be made to depend 
upon stories coming from such sources. Hence, we must have 
the means to sift these phenomena and to bring the genuine 
cases under the control of the scientific mind, which alone can 
separate the false from the true and important. It is the scandal 
of science that this has not been done already. 

It is precisely the same with real and alleged mediumistic 
phenomena. They are worthless until vouched for by scientific 
methods. They are so delicate also that the whole time of 
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the properly qualified men can be devoted to their study. 
They are now so complicated with secundary personality 
also and abnormal mental conditions that, like all ex- 
tremely sporadic phenomena, they must be studied with a 
patient attention that cannot be given them by laymen. 
Besides, laymen have no qualifications for pronouncing judg- 
ment upon them. This is especially true when we recall 
the fact that the man who is to find the truth in these 
matters must serve a thorough apprenticeship in the re- 
sources of fraud, illusion, hallucination, and secondary person- 
ality, all of them exhausting the capacities of psychology and 
psychiatry for the means of adequately investigating the vari- 
ous phenomena concerned, whether spurious or genuine. 

It is the Piper case that has created the situation which de- 
mands attention. But the public has probably heard enough of 





this remarkable case to make it unnecessary to detail its inci- 
dents in this paper. I allude to it, however, as emphasizing a 
large class of phenomena that lie on the borderland of the 
theories that are at least apparently necessary to account for 
that case. Even if the Piper phenomena be reduced to less sig- 
nificance than they purport to have, this independent class of 
facts representing apparitions retain all their suggestiveness 
and importance, and they may have to be investigated in con- 
nection with the various types of alleged mediumship. 

Let me illustrate by example one of these borderland phe- 
nomena. I refer to the experiences of dying persons. Ordi- 
narily they cannot be treated seriously, but the results of psychi- 
cal research suggest an importance for them. We sometimes 
hear a dying person remark that he sees a certain deceased 
friend or relative. Sometimes the dying person indicates by 
his expression that he sees or apparently sees something of im- 
portant interest. Presumptively this is nothing but hallucina- 
tion, as would be expected in this supreme crisis. But it is not 
so easy to explain away such instances as this, narrated by Dr. 
' Minot J. Savage: Two little girls, intimate friends, took scarlet 
: fever about the same time. One of them, A, died, but the fact 
of her death was scrupulously concealed from her friend B. 
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As the latter was approaching death she remarked that she saw 
A, and that A was telling her that she, B, was going with her, 
and then B asked her parents why they did not tell her that her 
friend A had died. A still more interesting case is narrated by 
Dr. Richard Hodgson in his report on the Piper case, and it 
obtains enhanced interest from the fact that it was followed by 
a “communication” to the same effect through Mrs. Piper. Dr. 
Hodgson received at a sitting, written in automatic writing, a 
message from a certain deceased person, saying that she had 
been present on the “other side” at the death of a certain person 
whose death Dr. Hodgson had just learned on the way to the 
sitting in the morning paper. The “communicator” used an un- 
usual form of statement in the message. A friend soort after- 
ward heard from the wife of the dying person of the incidents 
that took place at the crisis of death, and both names and state- 
ments were identical with those given at the sitting, and were 
wholly unknown to Dr. Hodgson until told him in this way. I 
could also narrate two cases that occurred in my own family, 
and one in my own sittings with Mrs. Piper, having some re- 
semblance to that of Dr. Hodgson. But these are sufficient for 
the purpose of emphasizing the importance of studying these 
phenomena. They cannot be studied, however, without some 
means to organize the work and to centralize the collection of 
the data. If in such phenomena we can obtain a sufficient num- 
ber to question the application of chance, illusion, and halluci- 
nation to them, we may find evidence of a consciousness of dy- 
ing that is incompatible with the materialistic theory of mind. 
But it is the three classes of phenomena represented in ap- 
paritions, mediumship, and secondary personality, including 
certain forms of insanity, that must be considered the most im- 
portant in such an investigation. I repeat here also that the 
nature of the phenomena of secondary personality is such that 
neither party to the controversy regarding supernormal phe- 
nomena can escape the duty to come to some scientific conclu- 
sion on their relation to the problem. The spiritist must under- 
stand them if he is to defend his position, and the anti-spiritist 
must study them for the purposes of refutation if he expects to 
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accomplish that end. Flournoy’s recent work, alluded to above, 
represents the kind of investigation that must be faced by the 
spiritist and extended by the anti-spiritist, if we discover any 
solution at all of the facts that, superficially at least, satisfy the 
demands of the hypothesis for a future life. 

To accomplish the scientific study of such phenomena, how- 
ever, there must be a large endowment. I do not say how it 
should be given; this is not my task at present. But it will re- 
quire, simply to start the work, the annual income of not less 
than $1,000,000. It will soon expand until a much larger sum 
will be necessary. Its organization and prosecution for any 
length of time cannot be effected with less than $40,000 a year. 
The maintenance of a psychopathic hospital in its staff and ap- 
purtenances, and of a staff for investigating coincidences and 
apparitions and mediumistic phenomena, will not be easily car- 
ried on without adequate resources—if the work is to be scien- 
tifically done; and it should not be done at all unless it is done 
in the most scientific manner. Some idea of the present situa- 
tion can be seen from the fact that the American Society for 
Psychical Research, a branch of the English body, is not able to 
do more than pay its office expenses from the fees of the mem- 
bers, who number only about five hundred. The Piper experi- 
ments are carried on wholly by private contributions. The 
Society has no funds for paying its secretary, and for the lack 
of means he had to give up his experiments for a whole year. 
Besides, there is on record about 1,000 coincidental hallucina- 
tions which the American Branch cannot investigate as they 
deserve, simply for the leck of men and money. It is the scan- 
dal of the scientific world that a field that promises the best re- 
sults for humanity, no matter whether spiritism be accepted or 
refuted, cannot receive due attention, while expeditions to the 
North Pole, deep-sea dredgings for “missing links,” and bio- 
logical studies about man’s origin from protoplasm can receive 
their millions without any apparent difficulty. The results for 
the benefit of insanity may be incalculable, if we can discover 
the means of curing it in cases hitherto inaccessible to medical 
methods. All of this can be accomplished without directly 
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meddling with spiritistic questions, though it will be impossible 
to probe these phenomena thoroughly without throwing light 
one way or the other on the claims of spiritism—either for con- 
firmation or refutation. On either side of this latter problem 
the interests of the human race are such that it must, after the 
challenge which the Piper case presents, find a solution. It can- 
not afford to neglect spiritism and its argument for a future 
life, if that doctrine be true, and it cannot afford to be fooled if 
it be false. Science, morality, religion, and politics are all 
equally concerned with the outcome, no matter what it may 
be. 

There are three ways in which the endowment of the work 
can be made: (1) We may endow the American Society. (2) 
We may endow the work in the trusteeship of some university. 
(3) We may endow it in connection with the establishment of 
a psychopathic hospital. The first plan has its difficulties, and 
mainly the circumstance that private societies have not been ac- 
customed to receive the attention of donors of public institu- 
tions, except they be hospitals. It would be hard to make ap- 
peals for further aid when wanted. It would, however, assure 
independence of investigation. The second method has the 
advantage of representing institutions that can most success- 
fully command respect when funds are wanted for investiga- 
tion. But we should have to see that the Seybert Commission 
fiasco could not be repeated. The third method is too new to 
receive favor. There would be no difficulty in founding a psy- 
chopathic hospital, but it is questionable whether any other re- 
search work than that of secondary personality could be carried 
on in that way. On the whole, the second method commends 
itself to me as the best, provided that ample security be taken 
for the proper use of the funds. But I shall not decide a matter 
in which I have less interest than I have in seeing that adequate 
provision for the work is made. This last consideration is the 
most important. If an endowment of $1,000,000 can be ob- 
tained for the work of a psychopathic hospital and of psychical 
research in general I should not dispute about the method of 
endowment. There is no more imperative work in the world, 
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and none needs so much the attention of this humanity-profess- 
ing age. The investigation and cure of that most pathetic con- 
dition of man, namely, insanity, ought to enlist the interest of 
every person able to aid experiment in such a work, even if the 
hope of remedy is not at present so clear as he might desire. I 
do not say more on the question of deciding the issue of a 
future life. The stake is worth the trial, to say the least; and 
if in all the ages sporadic glimpses of its possibility have crept 
through the veil and sustained the aspirations of the best men, 
founded religions, purified morality, lightened the darkness of 
“honest doubt,” or offered to science its noblest opportunities, 
it is certainly worthy of our best efforts to seek beacon-lights 
on the shores of eternity. It rests entirely with those who have 
the means of encouraging the investigation to see that it is pos- 
sible. They have only to remember that in this work sentiment 
and “hopes” can have no place in the problem of inquiry and 
explanation. Science must accept whatever verdict its facts 
enforce, and it may not be less useful to show the limits of 
human knowledge than it is to foster the belief in a future life. 
In fact I recognize that it is easy to make the average human 
being fit only for the madhouse if we encourage him to experi- 
ment upon this subject for himself. So much the more is the 
need for its control by the proper persons, and if the properly 
endowed and organized work of psychical research can save 
men from the follies and illusions of traditional spiritualism ; 
if it can discriminate between secondary personality and the 
supernormal phenomena that at least suggest a future life; if 
it can in any way sustain or prove the conception of immor- 
tality—the work of investigation by the best trained men can- 
not be sacrificed without impeaching both the intelligence and 
the morality of the human race. 

I shall be glad to correspond personally with all disposed 
to contribute to such an endowment, if they feel that it is 
adequately secured against misuse. The Rev. Minot J. Savage 
and the Rev. R. Heber Newton, both of New York, have con- 
sented, and I hope to obtain the consent of the Hon. Lyman J. 
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Gage, Secretary of the United States Treasury, to serve as 
trustees of such a fund until they can exact guaranties for its 
proper use. 

James H. Hysvop. 


Columbia University, New York. 











APOSTLES OF AUTOLATRY. 


Satan counseled with three of his messengers, and he bade them go 
and whisper to mankind what would soonest bring all men unto him. 
One sat, “I will tell them that there is no hell as a punishment; and 
the second, “I will tell them there is no heaven as a reward.” But the 
third said, “I will tell them there is no Love;” and Satan chose the third 
as his messenger, because men may be great and noble without fear of 
punishment or hope of reward, but without Jove all virtue and all 
nobility must inevitably perish. 

HE maxims of conduct that prevail among men at any given 
time will be determined by the ideals that for the moment 
prevail, and that in turn borrow their colors from existing 
institutions. The age and country that produced Machiavelli 
could not have brought forth Grotius, nor would Rochefou- 
cauld or Talleyrand have been possible under a Cromwellian 
austerity of manners and morals. In a slave-holding com- 
munity such maxims as relate to human liberty will be cur- 
tailed to meet conditions. Where success or social position 
is to be attained by the exercise of certain qualities, such quali- 
ties will be extolled at the expense of more important con- 
siderations of conduct. Nor will it weigh greatly if the Church 
shall preach the higher morality that takes no heed of conse- 
quence—society is governed in its relations by only so much 
religion as it is unsafe to exclude. It will make its own code 
of morals, and its system of ethics will be a perfectly safe one. 
When these are formulated in books they will reflect more 
or less faithfully the prevailing morals of the time. If the 
writers are congenitally stupid they will do this with amazing 
candor, and usually without suspecting that what they say is 
in the nature of a personal confession. 

In the foregoing statement there is much that will seem like 
truism. But it will serve as an introduction to a species of 
literature that is to-day exercising a most baneful influence 
upon the minds of the young. Strangely enough, the most 
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hurtful books are not those excluded from public libraries, nor 
are they those of lascivious purpose. They are not French 
novels, nor yet are they the “Henty books,” with their glorifica- 
tion of physical prowess and warlike deeds. They are not even 
“Stalky and Company,” bad as that is. They are, curiously, 
the very books that the proud father commits into the hands 
of his son, bidding him master the lessons they contain and 
draw from them inspiration for his mature years. They are 
the books that the public librarian recommends to the young 
as embodying unimpeachable maxims of conduct and wealth 
of illustrative incidents in the lives of the great. The books I 
refer to are those for which Samuel Smiles’s “Character,” 
“Thrift,” and “Self-Help,” and Dr. O. S. Marden’s “Success” 
and “Architects of Fate” may serve as types. These are not 
sharply differentiated from countless other books of their kind, 
but they may be singled out from the rest both on account of 
their representative character and their phenomenal circulation. 

These books reflect the character of the age—its political 
and social interpretations, its sordid commercial ideals, its lack 
of high purpose, its absence of love for art and the beautiful. 
‘That knowledge is power these authors have heard ; that knowl- 
edge is life they do not comprehend. Hence, to them, culture 
is accomplishment, not self-growth, and the end of everything 
is use. They would stare at you if you told them that the 
things of most value are the things of no use at all, for they 
are the most impenetrable of Philistines. Listen to these ex- 
tracts, for example: 

“Even the pyramids might well be exchanged for some of the work- 
shops and manufactories that were standing in the days of the 


Pharaohs.” 
“What a man does is the real test of what a man is.” 


Indeed! But it is shallow untruth. “Man,” says the wise 
Goethe, “exists for culture; not for what he can accomplish, 
but for what can be accomplished in him.” 

These books are never studies of character—of qualities 
that are virtues—but only of qualities that win. That it may 
be well to lose the battle; that one may deliberately choose 
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defeat as the better part; that perfect quiescence itself may be 
a virtue—these are things that never occur to such purveyors 
of false and foolish maxims of conduct. Nor does it ever enter 
their minds to conceive of knowledge for its own sake—of 
man dwelling alone with the true and beautiful, esteeming such 
association as the perfect life, worthy of any sacrifice. Noth- 
ing of this kind is to be found in the patch-work volumes of 
these smug moralists; always it is the apotheosis of achieve- 
ment—almost always it has for its objective point the mighty 
dollar. 

What is success? Who has succeeded? Arnold von Win- 
kelried, “gathering to his breast the sheaf of spears”? John 
Brown, giving his life for’ his black brother? Toussaint 
L’Ouverture? Florence Nightingale? Wilberforce? Ah, no. 
They are Rockefeller, Havemeyer, the ex-Senator from Mon- 
tana, the Senator from Uhio. But there are others who have 
succeeded. They are Brockway and Jimmy Hope, counter- 
feiter and safe-cracker. Jeffries and Corbett are successes in 
their profession—and Talmage in his. To those who worship 
“success,” here are some shining examples; and they might 
be multiplied ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 

Now, pick up any of these books of Smiles and his American 
imitator, and this bewildering 

“Moses and Aaron 

Paul Jones and old Charon” 
kind of combination is kept up to the utter mental and moral 
bewilderment of the youthful reader. Raleigh is held up as a 
model character. The wonderful careers of Julius Cesar and 
Carter Harrison illuminate the same page. There is every- 
where an amazing absence of the discriminating faculty. 
Statements are made with a perfect disregard of the fact that 
taken literally they are absurdly false. “A man is never so 
happy as when he is totus in se: as when he suffices to himself,” 
says Marden. Stories are constantly introduced, the particular 
relevancy of which is open to more or less dubious scrutiny. 
But these have to be told, because a book of four hundred and 
seventy pages must be got together, and one is apt to run 
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short of moral reflections when the attempt is made to give 
them so large a surface area. 

Let me indicate a few of the specific false doctrines. First, 
the glorification of mere gainful work prefaced by such anec- 
dotes as these: 


“The foreman of a bootblack shop on Madison Square, New York, is 
a continual source of surprise to the customers, but his conduct justifies 
his employer’s confidence. He is the hardest worker among the em- 
ployees, and frequently takes the brushes from one of his subordinates 
when there are not enough customers to keep all busy. He never allows 
a customer to go away unless he is satisfied that his boots have been 
polished in the best possible manner. He is full of enthusiasm, and 
works at the end of a busy day with as much energy as at the beginning. 
His humor never lags and his muscles never tire. 

“Tt is a lesson in enthusiasm,’ said a spectator; ‘he is the only man I 
ever saw who always seems to love the work.’ ” 


Another of the false doctrines of these books is the exag- 
gerated importance attached to money, fortified by such sen- 
tences as these, in which the author fairly sprawls before his 
god: 


“Money is like a spring of water in the mountains. It holds the 
wealth of the valley in its bosom, if it will only expend itself. When it 
dashes down the mountains it makes the meadow green and glad with 
its wealth. Beautiful flowers spring up along its banks and bathe their 
faces in its sparkling surface.” 

“Say what men may, money is the appetizing provocation that teases 
the business nerve of the world. The want of money is strong enough 
to keep things in their places. It is one of the great principles of 
moral [!] gravitation.” 

“A poor woman on going to the seashore for the first time, after gaz- 
ing on the limitless exnanse, said she was glad for once in her life to 
see something there was enough of. But who ever saw the man who 
had money enough?” 


Of course, the author misses the finer point of this story, and 
sees only its sordid application. 

But in spite of the horrid detestation of poverty, in spite of 
pans of praise of wealth, there are also to be found in these 
books many panegyrics of poverty. Dr. Marden calls it “a 
priceless spur.” In fact, poverty is desirable and of perfect 
excellence—and so also are riches. The paramountcy of either 
of these dogmas is in accordance with the exigencies of the 
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“argument’’—I mean the subject-matter of the chapter. The 
recipe, if you desire to try your hand at works of this kind, 
is as follows: When you are writing.on character you are to 
exalt this quality above everything else, wealth included; if 
you are writing a chapter on “Success under Difficulties,” you 
must praise poverty as one of the difficulties; but if you are 
urging your young readers to forge ahead and secure wealth, 
you are to fill them with a hatred of poverty, the oniy desirable 
thing being riches. Of course, this method will not give a 
harmoniously codrdinated, working scheme of life; but that 
is not what you are after: you are a maker of books, not a 
thinker. 

The falsest of the doctrines of these works is that of “Thrift.” 
Says Smiles: 

“It is the savings of the world that have made the civilization of the 
world.” 

“Habitual improvidence is the real cause of the social degradation of 
the poor.” 

Dr. Marden quotes the story of Guy, the miserly London 
bookseller. “What is your business?” said Guy to his caller. 
“To discuss your methods of saving money,” said the visitor. 
“That we can do in the dark,” said Guy, blowing out the can- 
dle-light, thus furnishing a practical lesson in “thrift.” Dr. 
Marden’s comment is that this kind of economy, which verges 
on the niggardly, is better than the extravagance that laughs 
at it. 

We have much of the sordid commercialism of Franklin’s 
maxims, softened by his calculating philanthropy, which took 
its justification from the scriptural injunction, “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” But 
it never occurs to these authors to suspect that the repression 
of innocent enjoyment is the cause of half the vice in the 
world. 

Then we have descriptions of persons that have practised 
thrift. Of Stephen Girard it is said, “His entire wardrobe 
would have been dear at $5. His lip was covered with snuff.” 
We have a picture of the original Astor caressing his 
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furs in ecstasy at the thought of the dollars they would bring. 
A. T. Stewart is held up for our admiration. He acquired 
great wealth, died, and left it to be squandered by Henry 
Hilton. Both departed this world without a friend. We know 
how the first pinched and stinted to obtain his great wealth; 
and the story of his miserable sacrifice is told that we may 
profit by the example. Is this indeed the type of the coming 
man, the fruition of all progress, the culmination of all evolu- 
tion, the heir of all the ages? Is it the man who denies him- 
self every little pleasure and comfort that the heart craves, 
who shrivels and decays—morally, spiritually, mentally, phys- 
ically—that his hoard of golden dollars may grow and grow, 
and who finally leaves it to one who squanders it to his own 
ruin, thus involving two victims in the miserable web that one 
has unworthily spun for his own destruction? 

These books are agnostic in tone. They ignore God while 
courteously mentioning him now and then when he appears 
to be on the side of some one of their moral preachments. 
Their conception of life and civilization is ignobly false. They 
measure the value and quality of life by the amount of mate- 
rial wealth, never by the justice of its division, which they 
assume as proved. But civilization rests upon the strength 
and breadth of its sympathy, upon the civility of its civil laws. 
These writers speak of poverty as something that the individual 
can avoid. They are ignorant of the fact that poverty is a 
social institution, which the individual cannot himself create 
nor escape. For poverty is precisely the thrift and self-denial 
that they preach. The enforced necessity of practising small 
economies that they insist upon is the very poverty they pic- 
ture as so terrible. 

Take their favorite doctrine of “thrift,” and let us ask our- 
selves if it is Christian. “Take no heed for the morrow.” 
“Have life, and have it more abundantly.” What of the les- 
son of the sparrows? The skeptic will tell you, of course, that 
God has done more for the birds than he has for man; that 
he has provided work and plenty for all the feathered tribe. 
But this we cannot believe unless we are atheists; the fault 
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is surely man’s, and thrift arises as an apparent necessity 
out of an unnatural and artificial state. Thrift is therefore 
not a virtue, but a derivative vice that is made to wear the 
semblance of a virtue. It is a curious anomaly that the heaven 
in which most people believe is a world of play, but their ideal 
world here is one of incessant work and self-denial; in short, 
a world of thrift. 

But even under present social conditions the doctrine of 
thrift is inexpedient. It is bad political economy. Were its 
practise universal or even general it must lower the standard 
of living, and by lowering the standard of living must lower 
wages, and by lowering wages must lower the whole plane of 
civilization. What we stand more in need of than a gospel 
of “thrift” is a gospel of extravagance. Thrift, save in small 
manifestations, is a vice; man is normally a spender, not a 
saver. The doctrine and its practise are related symptoms of 
that fierce struggle against want which results from unjust 
conditions, and of the importance attached to wealth, not as a 
means of gratifying our wants but as a form of power. 

Perhaps these authors are not wholly blind to “things as 
they are.” Smiles says: “The love of gold threatens to drive 
all before it.” And unconsciously it drives this author before 
it with whips of scorpions. Yet what can equal the arrant 
stupidity of this?—“Skilled workmen might occupy a social 
position as high as the classes referred to. What prevents 
them from rising? Merely that they will not use their leisure 
to cultivate their minds.” 

What is meant by “social position”? Is it due to the pos- 
session of certain intellectual, moral, or spiritual qualities? 
De Veers got into good society—look at De Veers! 


“The thing itself is neither rich nor rare;— 
The wonder is how the devil it got there.” 


De Veers’s father died and left him a million, as compensa- 
tion for the mental and spiritual pauperism with which he 
was endowed. A profounder extreme of intellectual indigence 


does not exist. De Veers is an animated vacuum that has 
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been taught to walk and talk. Yet he has “social position.” 
Why not include De Veers in the next volume on “Success”? 
Has he not succeeded with infinite self-repression in refrain- 
ing from doing anything? Does he not deserve credit for the 
utter absence of an overt act in his entire career? May not 
a man succeed by negative as well as positive virtues? Is it 
not estimable never to have killed a man, never to have robbed 
a poor-box, never to have seduced a serving-maid? Why 
should not De Veers figure among “Successful Americans”? 
Every man that has not failed may be said to have succeeded— 
and De Veers has “social position.” What is that success of 
which these authors write if it be not social position? Is not 
De Veers there, and right up in front? 

Did Smiles really believe that the English workman of whom 
he was writing could get into “society”? Probably so, for 
ever curious is the folly of self-delusion. Even Lilian Whiting 
permits herself to say: “The lingering idea that there is caste 
in work is an unworthy one; the only caste is in character.” 
On the contrary, so marked is this caste in work that it at- 
taches even to the manner in which inanimate things are re- 
garded, as witness the recent action of a millionaire member 
of the New York Yacht Club, who burned his yacht, which 
had become unseaworthy, for fear that if sold it would be put 
to productive uses. 

What is caste? That all labor (all labor that is service, not 
mere gainful work, or work per se) is inherently noble is true. 
But caste is something that society creates; it is an artificial 
and arbitrary division of class, and has nothing to do with 
character. By reason of differences in mere material pursuits 
hosts of men are debarred from entrance into certain classes 
of society and fixed within a class by themselves, the difficulty 
if not impossibility of escape from which was pointed out years 
ago by John Stuart Mill. What folly it is, then, to talk about 
there being no caste in work! Not a wider gulf separates the 
Hindu of high birth from the outcast Pariah than yawns be- 
tween Mrs. Astor and her chambermaid. The owner of the 
department store may know that his clerk has a soul—indeed, 
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he contributes to the Church for that soul’s salvation—but 
he would not invite him to his home were he possessed of the 
intellect of a Da Vinci and the manners of a Chesterfield. 
The caste is in the work, unless some brilliant accident of for- 
tune shall rescue the worker—that difference in work which 
marks one class as doomed to poverty, with as little possibility 
of rising out of it as the little mangy cur of the street that 
yelps at your heels has of becoming one of the canine aris- 
tocracy that will appear at next season’s “bench show.” 

Perhaps the danger of these books is not chiefly in their 
specific injunctions—it is in the implied rather than expressed 
purpose that the heart of their pernicious influence resides. 
It is not always nor perhaps usually in what they teach, to 
which a limited application in truth may not always be disal- 
lowed, but in what they fail to inculcate—in the absence of 
every high and lofty purpose that has given to mankind, for 
its ultimate salvation, the long line of heroes and martyrs who 
like perennial watchers on the battlements of the world are the 
sentinels of a stalwart past and heralds of a mightier future. 
In that future men will practise “business” as the artist prac- 
tises drawing and painting—out of love for it. Not in the 
same way, it is true; but business will be based upon reciprocal 
service, and this will determine the ideal in which material pur- 
suits will be entered upon—under happier social conditions. 
But “business” will not have the ugly meaning it has to-day. 

It is true that the books we have been considering are not 
wholly devoid of higher ideals. They do seem to teach occa- 
sionally a double standard of morality—a sort of bimetalism 
of ethics. But the Gresham law seems to work here as in the 
realm of finance—the cheaper metal drives out the dearer, and 
it is the baser alone that circulates. 

I am inclined to think that the only process analogous 
to the purveying of these false ideals of success to the 
young, of which these writers are guilty, is the grand larceny 
of which Cowper speaks as “the stealing of the unguarded gems 
of truth from the souls of little children.” From these authors, 
whom I have termed the “apostles of autolatry,” or self-wor- 
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ship, are the teachers of the gospel of selfishness; and so in- 
sidiously is the lesson inculcated that it is doubtful if the 
writers themselves suspect the infamy of their tutelage. For it 
includes the negation of Sacrifice, the denial of Humanity, the 
rejection of Love. It is so negative and blank a creed that 
even the religion of St. Simeon of the Pillar seems preferable 
by comparison. 


Josep DANA MILLER. 


New York. 
































THE DANGER TENDENCY IN BRAIN STUDY. 


AYS Dr. Andrew Wilson, in a magazine article: “There 
is probably no more fascinating topic in the wide range 
with which the biologist deals than the brain and its workings.” 
And, it seems to me, he might have added, not within the 
range of all scientific investigation; for, as the scalpel lays 
bare this curious nucleated and striated mass, one is face to 
face with the riddle that makes and baffles all thought. The 
brain student, like no other student, has to deal with the mar- 
velous apparition of consciousness and the ultimate problems 
of life and death. 

In every physiology book, the principal territory of the 
brain is plainly outlined and illustrated by diagrams and col- 
ored maps, so that even school-children nowadays know of the 
hemispheres and their convolutions, the longitudinal fissure, the 
corpus callosum, the cerebellum, the pons, the medulla ob- 
longata, the gray matter and the white matter of the brain. 
But besides these are strange ways and by-ways, mysterious 
openings, and unaccountable walls and floors hidden beneath 
the hemispheres—a veritable labyrinth in which physiologists 
and psychologists love to revel, their companions being prin- 
cipally theories; for the facts so eagerly sought are very elu- 
sive. Certain facts, however, have been discovered about brain 
functions, to which physiology hopefully points as possible 
data for a large accumulation. For instance, much that is 
curious and interesting has been learned about the way in 
which sensory and motor messages are sent to and from the 
brain; but what a sensory or a motor message really is, and 
how the one is changed into thought, sensation, or emotion, 
and the other into muscular action—or whether, as the monists 
claim, there is no change at all, but one event, which manifests 
itself differently to our consciousness—are problems that 
neither the doctors nor the psychologists can solve. Indeed, 
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for every fact learned about the brain there are a thousand 
questions and conflicting theories. 

While the functions of other organs of the body are com- 
paratively well known, the brain, as the working organ of 
mind, remains practically a mystery—subtle, inscrutable, and 
most tantalizing to the investigator. Theorists have pro- 
claimed with a flourish that the central ganglions hide the 
secret of the soul—that the corpus striatum and the optic 
thalamus may be the basis of mind. One would have us believe 
that the optic thalamus is, to use a commercial term, a receiv- 
ing house for the vibrations passing along an afferent nerve, 
and that it has the power of “etherealizing” these vibrations 
into thoughts, sensations, or emotions; while the corpus stri- 
atum is, to continue the commercial metaphor, a sort of clear- 
ing house in which these same “etherealized” nerve vibrations 
are again “materialized” into those peculiar efferent vibrations 
that result in muscular action. Other theorists maintain that 
wherever is found the peculiar gray color-matter of the brain 
there is a brain center, and that every sensation is recorded 
simultaneously on every one of these brain centers. Labora- 
tory experiments, however, do not yet verify these and many 
other equally interesting and ingenious theories. The mys- 
tery of the relation of brain to the various modes of thought 
and feeling remains; and as the scientific investigator ap- 
proaches too closely and scrutinizes too intently this subjective 
rainbow, which has stretched from the horizon of Plato and 
Aristotle to that of modern times, it subtly eludes every inroad 
of his intelligence and is absorbed into the surrounding mys- 
tery of the universe. 

Besides the fascination of the subject itself, there is the new- 
ness of the field as regards scientific data, which is equally 
alluring to the business practitioner, the philanthropist, and 
the psychologist. The young doctor can reap a rich harvest 
as a brain and nerve specialist, if, in commercial terms and 
with commercial signification, “he comes to understand his 
business.” The philanthropic doctor, whose professional 
status and income are assured and who can afford henceforth 
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to devote himself quite unselfishly to bettering the condition 
of his fellows, may find undreamed-of ways of alleviating 
brain disease, as insanity and those unrecognized forms of in- 
sanity—sin and crime. He that studies the brain for scientific 
discovery may yet, possibly, be rewarded by a little light on 
old problems that the subtlest speculative philosophy has never 
been able to solve. Brain science may indeed be called the new 
science of the new century, and a genuine psychological science 
is the most eagerly anticipated of its possibilities. Says Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard: “As vet it is no science, but the 
matter of a science is with us. Something definite happens 
when to a certain brain state a certain ‘sciousness’ corresponds. 
A genuine glimpse into what it is would be the scientific 
achievement before which all past achievements would pale. 

The Galileo and the Lavoisier of psychology will be 
famous men indeed when they come 





as come they some day 
surely will, or past successes are no index to the future.” 
Certain it is that brain specialists are constantly increasing 
in number, and, as Professor James hopefully predicts, out of 
this accumulation of patient experiment and profound research, 
great possibilities, even in face of the tremendous difficulties, 
may be realized. 

But together with the attractions of the subject goes a cer- 
tain danger, which it is well for the constantly increasing 
number, who are fortunate or possibly unfortunate enough to 
enter this field of investigation, to consider. To many the dan- 
ger in brain study, and perhaps in all biological study, would 
seem to be its materialistic and therefore unreligious tenden- 
cies. The close relation between brain action and thought, and 
indeed between brain action and consciousness itself, is not a 
subject that the superficial churchman loves to discuss. But 
the deepest religious thinkers see no cause for alarm. The 
tendency of the age, even in biological study, is no longer 
toward open materialism. The Church will have little diffi- 
culty in adjusting its creeds to the prevailing scientific ones, 
as such an adjustment becomes necessary. As regards the in- 
dividual, his religion is so entirely a part and parcel, so to 
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speak, of the man himself that while environment, and especially 
the peculiarly molding environment, of professional life may 
greatly modify it can rarely radically change this thor- 
oughly temperamental and personal attribute. So that when- 
ever open materialism does appear in an essentially religious 
temperament it is usually a mere passing feeling, rather than 
any deep-seated conviction. In case of the scientific inves- 
tigator, it may crop out as a sort of professional despair, which 
he naturally feels, at times, as he tries to discover through the 
maze of theory, experiment, and conflicting systems one posi- 
tive, scientific fact. The danger tendency, then, in brain study 
lies outside the realm of religion and within the actual details 
of the study itself. The real danger to the enthusiastic student, 
who has determined to devote his life and best energies to this 
line of investigation, is a constantly increasing and absorbing 
inner life in distinction from the practical outer life. 

The antithesis of the practical and the inner life has become 
a sort of accepted commonplace of the pulpit. Professor 
Moulton, in his introduction to “Macbeth,” gives it a broader 
and more accurate interpretation when he says: “The exact 
distinction is between the outer world—the world of practical 
action, the sphere of making and doing, in which we mingle 
with our fellow-men, join in their enterprises, influence them 
to our ideas, and seek to build up a fabric of power—and, on 
the other hand, the inner intellectual life, in which our powers, 
as by a mirror, are turned inward upon ourselves, exploring 
the depths of our consciousness and our mysterious relations 
with the unseen.” “This antithesis,” he hastens to add, “‘is 
not between the intellectual and the commonplace. Great in- 
tellectual powers find employment in practical life. Knowl- 
edge of affairs, with its rapid and instinctive grasp, is often 
possessed in the highest degree by the man who is least of 
all versed in that outer knowledge that could explain and 
analyze the processes by which it operates.” In the normal 
man the two lives are so happily blended that neither obtrudes ; 
but this nice balance is very easily displaced. The man of af- 
fairs becomes absorbed in his outer world—the self-anatomist 
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in his inner world. The man of affairs has rarely time or in- 
clination to study himself. The self-anatomist, on the con- 
trary, develops a certain indifference to the busy world; he 
comes to regard his fellows as subjects for introspective study, 
and he is apt to lose that human interest which grows out of 
the genial, social instinct. The man of affairs exalts and sets 
a commercial value on ratiocination. The self-anatomist grows 
to distrust that human reason which, in dealing with the pecul- 
iar problems of the psychologist, seems at times hopelessly 
inadequate. The two lives, when carried to extremes in differ- 
ent persons, are quite understood by each other. The business 
man is apt to regard the thinker as an idle, useless dreamer, 
while the thinker cordially returns this bit of flattery by men- 
tally “placing” the business man as a hustling Philistine. 
Uniting these extremes in a happy synthesis, comes the nor- 
mal brain doctor; and just in proportion to this nice adjust- 
ment of these two lives in himself is he useful as a practitioner. 
Let commercial rewards lure too ardently and he loses the 
idealism that Science demands of her followers. Let him 
grow too absorbed in the mystery of the brain and its action 
and he loses proportionately “that adjustment of acts to ends” 
which characterizes the practical man. In the study of the 
symptoms and the causes of brain disease—of the fascinating 
phases of insanity—he peers with professional eyes into the 
workings of the organ. A clot of blood may be forming here; 
there the skull may press too heavily upon the cerebrum; an 
abscess on the brain may be developing, or there may be 
morbid change in the brain structure itself. Thus the province 
of the brain doctor is the abnormal processes of brain action 
and those strange phases of inner life which accompany them, 
so that he also, in analyzing his “cases,” grows quite naturally 
into the inner life, and quite possibly, through the constant study 
of others’ pathological conditions, into a pathological inner life. 
This very subject is a matter of interesting discussion in a re- 
cent article entitled “Insanity is Contagious.” After reviewing 
the physiological and pathological aspects of the subject and 
citing many instances, the author declares that a person thrown 
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constantly into the society of insane persons is likely, in the 
course of time, to become insane himself. But the root of the 
matter lies in that inner life which the brain doctor is com- 
pelled most frequently to live. The constant study of brain 
processes, natural or pathological, whether those of his fel- 
lows or his own, is apt to give his mind that peculiar profes- 
sional bias which unconsciously shapes his thoughts and 
actions. 

If this danger threatens the practitioner, it threatens even 
more seriously the psychologist, who from instinct, choice, 
and habit tends always to the world of introspection and 
analysis in distinction from the world of action. Nowadays, in 
every well-equipped psychological laboratory, the experimenter 
has many curious instruments at his disposal. With these, he 
can measure the rapidity of thought, the intensity of emotion, 
or a nerve vibration, as a sensory image is being flashed upon 
the cerebrum. Or his experiments may lead him into the 
subtler mental phenomena of telepathy, hypnotism, and clair- 
voyance, which are recognized by leading scientists as genuine, 
though yet unsatisfactorily explained facts. While the charm 
of the study, like the effect of a stimulating but insidious drug 
whose reaction is apt to be depressing, grows constantly by 
these experiments, it tends to draw the student more and more 
away from a healthy, practical outer life into an intense inner 
life. As he tries to analyze, day by day, “the stream of con- 
sciousness,” the peculiar sequence of thoughts called reasoning, 
the psychology of the smile or the tear, and these analyses 
yield no positive results, he learns to discredit himself as a 
thinker, and unconsciously, from very habit, to measure and 
label himself as an emotional being. 

To the psychologist, reasoning resolves itself into two phases 
—a problem to be solved, while at the same time it is the 
only instrument that can even try to solve it. It is defined 
by Professor James as “the substitution of parts and their im- 
plications or consequences for wholes.” So that when the 
psychologist tries to find out what a reasoning process is he 
must separate this mental phenomenon into its parts; in other 
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words, he must resolve the whole process into its separate 
thoughts, whose peculiar sequences make up the process. But 
he finds himself no nearer the solution of the original prob- 
lem; instead, he is faced by others that seem equally unsolv- 
able. The absorbing questions remain always unanswered— 
what each part of a reasoning process (thought itself) really 
is, and its relation to the chemical processes going on in the 
brain. So that reasoning as the ultimate + of the problem 
seems to fall quite naturally into Herbert Spencer’s “Unknow- 
able,” while as a working instrument that tries to discover itself 
it has proved in his own experiments quite ineffective. He 
comes to feel with Emerson “that there is throughout Nature 
something mocking, something that leads us on and on, but 
arrives nowhere, keeps no faith with us;” and he is half in- 
clined, at times, to exclaim with the materialists that a logical 
argument is of no more absolute value than an illogical one— 
that each probably equals the agitation of a different series of 
brain cells, or different rates of agitation of the same series. 
Thus the psychologist, in following his intuitions and train- 
ing, is inclined to stray beyond the limits of the relative. All 
mental achievement becomes repetition; as Haeckel expresses 
it—“the repetition of brain conditions.” Art, literature, pro- 
fessional success, and national development receive new in- 
terpretation, and society itself becomes an eject of the tuner 
life. 

As we turn to the study of the emotions and sensations, 
there is the same inner life with its accompanying isolation 
and consequent morbid possibilities. When a student becomes 
accustomed to analyze his feelings, to weigh this one against 
that one, to try to discover how they come and how they go, 
to measure their intensity and duration, and to set down the 
results in figures in a note-book—all of which are the constant 
and legitimate business of the professional psychologist—he 
himself has started a habit that, if abnormally developed, may 
result in a certain process of dehumanization. He may come 
in time to !ose the power of quick, strong emotion. Feeling 
in general, except perhaps the purely professional one or that of 
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extreme pain, may come dangerously to be regarded as se mueh 
stimulus for experiment. 

A sneering retort, which would make a normal person 
thoroughly angry, may be exactly the experience that the 
absorbed psychologist is seeking. If there is a momentary 
feeling of anger, so much the better. He will question how 
the auditory nerves have received the stimulus; where, when, 
and how it has been changed (granting that there is such a 
change) into its corresponding emotion; on what part or parts 
of the cerebrum it was recorded; whether there are certain 
portions of the brain devoted to the record of so-called pleasant 
stimuli and certain other portions to the record of so-called 
unpleasant stimuli; why certain words uttered by the vocal 
cords and various combinations of muscles produced a mo- 
mentary unpleasant emotion rather than a pleasant one; and 
what indeed is the radical difference between a pleasant and 
an unpleasant emotion. 

In his associations, too, with his fellows, this introspective 
bent of the psychologist, unless held in abeyance, tends in 
time to overbalance the natural instinct. Every professional 
man grows naturally, in a certain way, to regard his fellows 
and their doings from the point of view of his profession. 
Thus an actor, watching a play, feels only incidentally the joys 
or sorrows of the lovers, their happy union or possible death, 
the romance of the melodrama, or the grimness of the tragedy. 
What he sees, or rather professionally feels, is the crude or 
clever mechanism, so to speak, of the acting—the artistic or 
realistic climax of the play. The novel writer, like the novel 
reader, may beguile a summer’s afternoon with the latest bit of 
realism or romanticism; but his professionally developed crit- 
ical habit rarely permits him to forget, in the clever rhetoric 
of the story, that after all it is clever rhetoric, and what appeals 
to him is the synthesis of the novel—the plot, the incidents, the 
characters as they evolved themselves in the writer’s mind. 
“The lawyer,” says Professor William H. Hudson in a recent 
magazine article, “carries his legal, the theologian his theo- 
logical, the scientist his scientific bent of mind into every in- 
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quiry; with what grotesque results is only too frequently ap- 
parent. Wholly absorbed in the contemplation of certain 
isolated classes of phenomena, they unconsciously allow their 
particular interests to dominate their thoughts and impose dis- 
astrous restrictions upon their view of whatever lies outside 
their own chosen field.” 

And so the psychologist comes to regard his fellows, quite 
naturally, as subjects for introspective study and dissection. 
Where the casual observer notes the spirituality, intelligence, 
or grossness of the expression, the psychologist resolves this 
general expression into its physical elements and tries to trace, 
as far as possible, these physical elements to their metaphysical 
sources. The lines of the face, the pose of the head, the turn 
of the neck, the steady or shifting gaze, the lift or droop of 
the eyelid, the peculiar gesture, the slow or ready play of facial 
muscles—seeming trifles in themselves—are all, to the super- 
critical psychologist, outward and rarely mistaken symbols of 
habitual mental, emotional, and sensational processes. Thus 
he uses the outer, visible man as a sort of index to discover 
the inner, invisible man—the real man himself. 

But these peculiar processes of scientific investigation are, to 
a great extent, processes of separation from his fellow-beings, 
who are thus studied, analyzed, criticized, approved, or found 
wanting as if the subject of such analysis were a totally dif- 
ferent species of being. And so human nature, in retaliation 
as it were for this practical desertion of his kind, loves to take 
revenge upon the man—to make of him a morbid Hamlet or 
a sad Amiel; while, like the mythical Kronus, who devoured 
his own offspring, he is compelled, by unrelenting habit, to 
analyze his very morbidness and sadness. 

This may illustrate in the psychological line what the writer 
just quoted calls “the professional bias.” “Few specialists,” 
continues he, “can escape the insulation consequent upon living 
too constantly in a confined area of problems and ideas. Ex- 
clusive devotion to separate lines of activity, study, or thought 
inevitably gives the mind a particular set or twist.” As the 
brain specialist, then, feels himself crystallizing into this “par- 
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ticular set or twist,” he should temporarily lay aside his spe- 
cial studies, and get out of the absorbing inner life into the 
active outer one. Most brain specialists understand this, and 
hasten to counteract unhealthy influences by happy family or 
social relations, by the manifold uses of charity, by travel, by a 
vigorous course in athletics, by an active part in business, per- 
haps by the study of law—which exalts the commercial value 
of reasoning—or by any study or profession that is, so far as 
possible, removed from the danger of their specialty. 

Thus it is, perhaps, that Dr. Weir Mitchell has become well 
known in literature; that Dr. Hammond plied the literary pen; 
that Dr. Royce, of Harvard, has written novels; that Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell has temporarily laid aside his 
metaphysical studies for an active public life; that Dr. Virchow 
turns from cellular pathology to those ultra-liberal speeches 
which keep Germany rampant; that Professor Lombroso has 
varied his study of criminals and the dissection of criminals’ 
brains by his experiences as an army surgeon. Those who hold 
prominent chairs in psychology, as Professors Cattell, Titch- 
ener, Ladd, and James, have the objective interests of the 
teacher and the pleasant social life and the healthful atmos- 
phere of a large university. 

And we shall find that all great thinkers who have devoted 
themselves to the metaphysical side of brain study, and have 
maintained normal conditions, have done so by compelling a 
healthy action and reaction between the inner and the outer 
way of living. “The sage of Kénigsberg whose passion was 
metaphysics” did not despise the pleasant details of social life, 
but found in his one o’clock dinner, not only the fuel whose 
burning, the materialists would say (if one dare apply a ma- 
terialistic aphorism to Kant), produced the steady, white light 
of his philosophy, but also gave him in his contact with the 
outside world the absolutely necessary reaction and relaxation. 
“This meal,” says his biographer, “was the great event of the 
day. He ate it leisurely, and always in the society of very 
many genial friends.” Herbert Spencer has built up a system 
of philosophy, but at intervals, throughout his long life, he has 
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been actively engaged in other things. The interests of the in- 
ventor, the physicist, and the editor have in turn claimed his 
attention. Even Schopenhauer, with his deep introspection 
and derisive contempt for the whole human race, came at last, 
in his old age, into a certain touch with humanity through that 
very flattering admiration which probably no one has ever 
sincerely despised. That the praise of “the vulgar natures,” 
as he was wont to call people in general, made him happier 
and did him good, even to the discredit of the very spirit of 
his philosophy, is attested by his own words: “My old age is 
brighter now than most men’s youth, for time has brought its 
roses at last.” 

If, then, the brain specialist feels himself in danger of being 
mastered by those abnormal conditions which his peculiar in- 
vestigations threaten, let him, I repeat, get out of the inner 
and into a stirring outer life. Let him keep warm the fires of 
sympathy and love, which too constant absorption in the 
depths of physical or metaphysical brain study tends to cool 
and possibly to extinguish. 

A. C. Bowen. 

Batavia, N. Y. 























THE PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN EQUALITY. 


S one studies the various political and economic systems 
that idealists of all centuries have produced in the 
endeavor to alleviate human suffering, one is astonished to find 
that the fundamental idea of each and all of these is that of 
coéperation, as against the existing order of competition. 
Some of the schemes are but suggestions, or mere outlines, 
while others are elaborated even to the smallest details; but 
all of them, whether advocating the establishment of a republic 
or of a socialistic government, have met with the most violent 
opposition from members of all classes and all creeds. The 
belief that “whatever is is right” has proved to be the most 
stubborn argument against all reform: it takes a vast amount 
of reasoning and argument to convince a person that the laws 
he has obeyed from his earliest childhood are as a whole 
wrong. But in spite of all opposition coOperation has gone 
on contesting the ground step by step with its predecessor, 
competition, and still the struggle continues. 

The history of this development covers a broad fiec’*, but is 
easily divided into a discussion of two movements, one political 
and the other economic, which at first progressed independently 
of each other, but which lately are being combined in the 
programs of various radical parties. The progress of the 
first movement has been more rapid than that of the second; 
indeed, the one had become almost an assured fact before the 
other began to find many followers. Nevertheless, the eco- 
nomic movement has often made great advances without 
recognition by the people at large; and, strange to say, it fre- 
quently shows the most progress in those countries whose 
political advancement has not reached the highest development. 

There is no necessity for tracing the growth of political 
co6peration, of political equality. History shows how in the 
first free competition the strongest came into power, and how 
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through centuries of struggle and suffering the common people 
have gradually assumed more and more power collectively, 
until now, in countries where progress has been greatest, every 
man, theoretically at least, has an equal voice in the govern- 
ment of society. We all know how bitterly each advance 
was opposed, and what sufferings its supporters underwent, 
before people as a whole ceased to believe in “the divine right 
of kings.” Each advance, however, when‘ once achieved was 
prevented from going backward again by the very conserva- 
tism that at first had threatened its defeat: it was only neces- 
sary that it should exist long enough for the people to become 
accustomed to it, when it in turn became the natural order 
of things. So we have progressed from the absolute despotism 
to the constitutional monarchy, and from the monarehy to 
the republic. When our Constitution was framed, many were 
the predictions of dismal failure, but to-day the average Amer- 
ican looks upon the Republic as the natural and best form 
of government, and watches the slow but inevitable steps with 
which nations not already under such government are moving 
toward that goal. 

However, even in America it would seem that the end has 
not been reached—the highest development of democratic gov- 
ernment not yet been attained. We again find new measures 
advocated by large numbers of citizens. Some would have us 
adopt new methods of electing our Representatives—as propor- 
tional representation—and wish the voters to have more 
control over legislation—the initiative and referendum, as in 
vogue in South Dakota; in fact they would have us adopt 
the latest developments in popular government as found in 
Switzerland, where progress in political and economic equality 
seems to have been greater in many ways than with us. Again, 
others are advocating woman suffrage, and claiming that the 
evolution of political equality will not have been completed 
until all individuals, regardless of sex, shall have an equal 
voice in the government, the same as exists to-day in New 
Zealand and in a more or less developed condition in some 
of our Western States. 
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Nations have been drawn more closely together through 
their increased commercial relations, and this must ever con- 
tinue as our commerce increases. An international law is 
slowly being formulated; a strong nation can no longer 
threaten its weaker neighbor with impunity. In the United 
Kingdom one hears the preliminary discussions that will even- 
tually lead to the formation of an imperial federation. And 
again we find it often predicted that the day will come in 
which all branches of the Anglo-Saxon race will establish 
international relations for the benefit of mankind. 

It is only when we come to consider the second part of 
this struggle for equality, the growth of economic codperation, 
that we fully recognize the slowness of evolution and appre- 
ciate the force of conservatism. The principle of private 
property has been “that primary and fundamental institution 
on which, unless in some exceptional and very limited cases, 
the economic arrangements of society have always existed ;” 
and any scheme calling for the elimination of competition 
and of private property has thus appeared to be advocating 
not alone the elimination of the only natural but also of the 
only possible system of production and of advancement. But 
even here progress, although slow at first and often retarded 
by prohibitory laws, has finally assumed definite shape and 
vast proportions. The movement has taken such a variety 
of forms that one is liable to become confused and fail to see 
that there is any one principle common to them all. This 
was more especially the case in the earlier stages of the 
movement, when the development was due entirely to economic 
forces, than in more recent times, when there has been a ten- 
dency to help such economic combinations through legal 
action. 

As a result of the continual endeavor of mankind to better 
its condition, States have occasionally assumed rudimentary 
forms of communistic government—and failed, because their 
plans were so poorly formulated as to be weaker and more 
disastrous in effect than those previously existing ; communities 
have started on socialistic or coOperative bases, and then after 
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a longer or shorter struggle gone back again to the old meth- 
ods; codperative societies have been formed only to disap- 
pear again, due to dishonest management, disagreement among 
the members, and various other causes. In contrast with these 
failures are the wonderful successes that have crowned the 
efforts of many of those who, entering into competition with 
their fellow-men, have by means of their skill and shrewdness 
created enterprises whose magnificence and magnitude were 
previously unimagined. In the face of so many codperative 
failures, is it any wonder that competition and private prop- 
erty, supported as they seem to be by the authority of ages, 
should have become in the eyes of the people the only natural 
order of society? 

But among all these failures are nevertheless to be found 
many successes, which, although perhaps not great in them- 
selves, are still potentially great because of the insight they 
give us into the nature of the laws at work. Certain things, 
which from their very nature influenced the fortunes of every- 
body, came in time to be looked upon as public enterprises. 
It became a recognized principle that it were better that some 
of these so-called natural monopolies should be owned by 
the government—that is, by the people themselves—when 
political development has reached the stage of political equality. 
Many of these functions, such as streets, bridges, sewerage 
and waste systems, are so intimately connected with the gen- 
eral welfare and health of society that they are now looked 
upon by many people as being semi-political rather than purely 
economic in their nature. Upon the introduction of the postal 
system it was soon found to be for the interest of everybody 
that letters and other mail matter should be exchanged as 
quickly and as cheaply as possible, and that the State, requiring 
no profit, could attend to this business more efficiently than 
private individuals. The idea that society should nationalize 
natural monopolies has spread with varying degrees of rapidity 
among the nations. Strangely enough, the United States, 
which has done so much for political equality, lags behind 
many ef the other countries in this race for economic equality. 
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While we are just beginning to discuss whether or not it 
would be advisable to adopt the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the parcel post as an extension of our present postal system, 
various European nations have already not only proved the 
practicability of the measure but also shown the great benefits 
accruing to all business interests from the cheapened rates thus 
produced. Most of these countries have also adopted a postal 
savings bank system. And there is also a movement aiming 
toward the government ownership of railroads, Germany 
already owning hers. 

Leaving the general government and considering the munici- 
palities, we again note the same movement. Some cities have 
not only municipal water and sewerage systems, but also 
municipal lighting, parks, railroads, and docks. The develop- 
ment is naturally not as yet complete, but almost every munic- 
ipality at present exercises one or more of these several func- 
tions, and the present tendency points to a rapid extension of 
the movement. Thus everything leads to the conclusion that 
in the near future we may expect to see all natural monopolies 
under public management. 

However, as above stated, these functions are more public 
than private in their nature, and would thus perhaps by many 
people be classed more in the political than in the economic 
movement; hence it might be claimed that they give no evi- 
dence of the growth of economic equality. Be that as it may, 
all of these measures have nevertheless encountered the oppo- 
sition of conservatism. But they are gradually winning their 
way into public acceptance; more and more people are begin- 
ning to look upon the public ownership of natural monopolies 
as consistent with custom, and hence right. Arrived at this 
point, public conservatism again stands fast and says: “Polit- 
ical equality is the natural law, and must eventually be suc- 
cessful in every country. It is possible that the State may 
eventually own all natural monopolies, and conduct them for 
the benefit of every one. But beyond this the principle of 
equality cannot be carried. The whole progress of the world 
has been achieved through competition and private property ; 
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in fact, ‘competition is the life of trade,’ and without it all 
ambition, and hence all progress, would cease.” 

What can one say in the face of such conviction? If we 
mention the successful coOperative stores of England, the 
successful poor man’s banking system of Germany, or the suc- 
cessful producing societies of France, we are told that these 
are simply improvements in the methods of competition, by 
means of which each particular body of workingmen is better 
able to compete with other workingmen or with capital itself. 
And then our attention is again called to the numerous small 
societies that have attempted to lead a separate existence under 
various forms of coOperative or communistic government, and 
we are told that nearly all have made dismal failures—that the 
few that do survive succeed simply through religious fanati- 
cism or because of strict supervision that tends to destroy all 
individuality of thought and of action. Thus conservatism 
accumulates its evidence in order to prove that competition 
is the natural law, and that any attempt to replace it by codp- 
eration would be unnatural. While we might claim that these 
various movements are the vanguards of a new system that 
will inevitably force its way into power, still that statement, 
unsupported by any other evidence, would be unsatisfactory 
and might possibly be wrong. Hence for the moment we will 
leave this part of the subject and investigate the laws and 
results of competition itself. 

Let us assume, then, for the present that free competition 
is the natural means of progress. What is its fundamental 
law, and what conclusions may we deduce from this law? 
It is axiomatic in political economy that “the average man 
tries to obtain the greatest possible results with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of energy.” This law finds expression in 
every undertaking of the economic world. And since one 
individual alone cannot fix the selling price of his commodity, 
that depending upon the demands of the rest of society, he 
must, in order to fulfil this law, seek to reduce the amount 
of time and labor required in its production, so that the dif- 
ference between the cost of production and the selling price 
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may be as great as possible. As a result of such endeavors 
machine labor is replacing hand labor, and organized labor is 
replacing individual labor. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery gave rise to 
a new tendency in production, or rather led to a more rapid 
development of a movement that had always existed—the dif- 
ferentiation of labor. This last force, which as we see orig- 
inates in the very development of competition itself, never- 
theless contains the germ of codperation. Up to the great 
inventions of machinery this development was naturally slow, 
but since then the progress of combination has been marked. 
The small artisan who took pride in his finished handiwork 
began to disappear and was replaced by the machine laborer, 
who makes only some small part of the finished product. This 
meant that in place of the independent individual workers sev- 
eral persons must now work together: the factory system had 
begun. What took place in manufacturing was paralleled in 
business, only there the reduction of labor was due not so 
much to the introduction of new machinery as to the sys- 
tematization of methods and the combination of several small 
stores to form one large store—with a consequent reduction in 
the number of clerks, the amount of rent and interest, etc. 
This meant that thenceforth everything was to be carried on 
upon a larger scale than before, and that more and more 
capital would be required in order to start successfully in busi- 
ness because of the greater first cost and increased running 
expenses of each factory or store. 

After this movement had existed for some time and the 
general industries were becoming fairly well systematized, a 
larger, higher development began. The struggle of individual 
with individual, or of individual labor with individual capital, 
began to die out, and the struggle of company with company, 
of organized labor with organized capital, began. This was 
a most desirable advance in all ways, because the use of ma- 
chinery and systematic work had increased the productivity of 
man’s labor many times. But even this greatly increased pro- 
ductive power did not solve the social problem; want and suf- 
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fering continued. Still the idealist advanced new eedperative 
schemes. 

Another movement is now growing ovt of this latter form 
of competition, and, although it too was started without a 
thought of codperation, still we see that the germ is already 
growing. For the same reasons that individuals united to 
form companies, companies are now uniting to form trusts, 
or monopolies. It represents simply the result of sound busi- 
ness principles. The desire is ever to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. In the trust this result is obtained by the further 
discharge of superfluous officials and workingmen, by reduc- 
tion in the amount of room required, and hence a decreased 
expenditure in interest and taxes and by purchase of the 
latest and best machinery, which is made possible by the 
increased capital. 

There can be but one result of this last movement. Wuth 
the formation of the trust free competition ceases. It is true 
that theoretically competition is still possible, but eventually 
it is crushed by the very principle that created the trust. It 
is cheaper to produce on a larger than on a smaller scale; 
hence, in order to be a successful competitor one must start 
with as well developed a plant and system as that employed 
by the trust. This at once restricts the competition to a lim- 
ited number of capitalists. Suppose that such a competition 
has been found. It is only a question of time until the rivals 
have so systematized their industries that no further reduction 
in cost is possible, and any further competition means decrease 
of price and hence of profit to the parties concerned. As the 
facts show, the result is always the same: either a new com- 
bination or a tacit agreement to let prices stand. In either 
case the competition ceases. 

Keeping this in mind, let us return to our “natural monop- 
olies.” We now see that they are simply those particular indus- 
tries which, because of their own nature and the conditions 
of society, have allowed this process of combination to proceed 
with greater rapidity than is possible among general indus- 
tries. We now realize why C. P. Huntington advocated the 
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unification of all the railroads in the United States. We now 
see that various foreign countries have shown themselves good 
business managers when they combined the telegraph, tele- 
phone, parcels post, postal savings bank, and the ordinary 
postal service into one systematic whole, thus decreasing the 
number of buildings and clerks that would otherwise be re- 
quired. In fact, we now see wherein society gains when it 
nationalizes any natural monopoly. In the course of its develop- 
ment the monopoly has, by the use of the best methods and 
machinery, reduced production to a minimum expenditure of 
energy, and society, conducting the industry upon the same 
business principles, is thus enabled to furnish the product to 
every one simply at cost. It is this same principle that has 
caused the coOperative societies of England, France, and 
Germany to be so successful. 

Glancing once more over the entire industrial field, what 
do we find to be the real condition of affairs? The process 
of combination is everywhere active, although in greatly vary- 
ing stages of development. In many industries that because 
of their character have to be scattered over the entire land, 
such as newspapers and butcher shops, the concentration is 
very slow indeed; but among the larger industries, such as 
manufacturing, the movement becomes startlingly noticeable. 

When we remember the many failures that occurred during 
the recent “hard times,” and note the large number of trusts 
that have recently been formed, we may confidently expect 
the new census to record a greatly increased growth in this 
direction. 

The trust, like all previous combinations, has in its turn 
called forth the opposition of conservatism. This has shown 
itself in a great amount of anti-monopoly legislation, and the 
popular feeling has even been so intense as to find expression 
in the platform of one of our national parties, where the 
idea was expressed that trusts are pernicious because they 
act as a restriction on trade. But all such opposition has been 
in vain because it has attempted to oppose an economic force 
in itself irresistible. To attempt the total destruction of 
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trusts is not only illogical but also detrimental to the best 
interests of society; if successful, it would mean that produc- 
tion must henceforth be carried on upon a lower scale than at 
present. If society finds a monopoly burdensome it should 
control, not destroy, it by law, and in return for the security 
granted it should exact that society should have its share of 
the benefits coming from the reduced cost of production. 
There is at present a tendency among States and municipalities 
to increase the limitations under which a public monopoly is 
granted to a private corporation in order that thereby the pub- 
lic interests may be protected. 

What would be the effect upon society if this process of 
concentration were allowed to go on unguided by human intel- 
ligence until all industries became monopolized and competi- 
tion of any kind no longer existed? Our capitalists will have 
solved the problem of how to produce at the minimum cost, 
and undoubtedly they will also obey the second part of the 
fundamental law of economics and get all they can for their 
product. Under free competition that would work all right, 
and labor and capital would each receive its proper relative 
returns, for the workingman, if dissatisfied with the returns 
received for his labor, would seek a new employer. But then 
this adjusting element of free competition will no longer exist ; 
there will be no competing employer for ‘the workingman to 
turn to. 

Again, machinery, if used for the benefit of society, would 
mean that each man’s labor should be decreased, but as used 
for the benefit of the capitalist it would mean that the cost 
of his product should be made a minimum. Hence he would 
not hire many men on short hours, but as few men as possible 
on as long hours as possible. That means that all the labor of 
some men, and not some of the labor of all men, would be dis- 
placed ; and these displaced men must swell the ranks of the 
unemployed, who would ever prevent those employed from 
bettering their condition, for if the latter should seek to increase 
their wages by striking their places would at ‘once be filled 


from those seeking work. It would mean an aristocracy of 
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wealth. As for the chance of individual progress under such 
a system, where is the reward that is to fire one’s personal 
ambition—that reward which the individualist cherishes so 
dearly? But no one who believes in the upward evolution 
of the human race can believe that this will ever come to 
pass—that the wonderful economic movements of the present 
century, which should redound to the advantage of society, 
will in reality become its curse. The wisdom and forethought 
of mankind must eventually prove themselves competent to 
master this problem as they have those of the past. 

Once again we note a new movement on foot. Nationalism 
has taken hold of public attention and is offering a solution 
of this question. All industries are to be owned and man- 
aged by the government; that is, by society. A preposterous 
idea, no doubt, and one at which Dame Conservatism again 
holds up her hands in horror. But just look at the facts. Why 
is the Standard Oil Trust, which now has practically only 
one competitor in the world—Russia—any less a “natural 
monopoly” than gas or electric lighting? To be sure, it sells 
kerosene instead of either gas or electricity, but its product 
affects directly the interests of everybody just as much as 
either of the other two. In fact, the Standard Oil Trust, like 
the telephone monopoly, has outgrown the ranks of general 
industries and entered those of natural monopolies. 

Here, then, seems to be the desired solution. Each industry 
when so systematized, simplified, and concentrated that it has 
come under the control of one management, against which 
there can be no free competition, is to be considered a natural 
monopoly and as such is to be nationalized by the people and 
thus be made to benefit all equally in place of a few greatly. 
Thus the growth of economic equality is not only made evo- 
lutionary and possible, but is shown to be inevitable. For the 
formation of trusts will presumably continue, and it is thus 
simply a question as to whether the trusts shall own the people 
or the people shall own the trusts. To this question there is 
but one reasonable answer. What all the details will be under 
such a form of society no man can to-day predict with surety, 
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any more than people centuries ago could have foretold all 
the details under a republican form of government. Indeed, 
as we know, even at present many of the details are far from 
being finally settled. We must leave to the future its own 
problems ; ours to-day is so to adjust economic conditions that 
the marvelous improvements in the industrial system may 
prove of benefit to all mankind. If the preceding analysis 
is correct, this means that we are to strive after economic 
equality—the establishment of a nationalist government. 

The chief objection which conservatism advances is that all 
ambition will be crushed and that all individuality will cease. 
This argument, with all of its applications, falls to the ground 
because the mistake has been made of comparing a state of 
ideal free competition with that of codperation. Free com- 
petition no longer exists for the ordinary individual not backed 
up by capital, and under a trust government competition of 
every kind must cease. Will our conservative friends tell us 
wherein the postal clerk working under civil-service rules is 
less ambitious than the iron-worker at Homestead; why a city 
engineer is less ambitious than the captain of one of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust’s lake steamers; or why the Postmaster-General 
of the United States is less ambitious to serve his fellow-men 
than the manager of a trust is to serve his capitalistic employ- 
ers? Then, after explaining these satisfactorily, will they 
please show us the fallacy of the following: To-day the laborer 
realizes that he receives as wages only a part of what his labor 
produces; then he will know that in helping all he has helped 
himself. But why waste time upon an academic question? 
Economic equality, whatever its effect upon personal ambi- 
tion may prove to be, is growing upon us, and the question 
is simply how we can best guide the movement during the 
transition stages so as to obtain the greatest advantages for 
society during that period. 

We now see that these two movements, the growth of polit- 
ical equality and the growth of economic cooperation, although 
at first sight seemingly independent are really only different 
parts of one still grander movement—the evolution of human 
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equality. And further, we see that in the last analysis neither 
can exist without the other. From the nature of things the 
second could not exist without the first. And if the first does 
exist for a time without the second, still the day must come 
when the mass of the people will be dependent upon the few 
for their daily bread, and when to speak of a free and equal 
ballot- would be farcical. 

Society is fundamentally socialistic. The members of each 
family aid one another. How happens it, then, that as soon as 
several families dwell in the same neighborhood they imme- 
diately reverse this principle and commence to compete with 
one another? The cause is evidently due to the ease with 
which the earth supports a sparse population when each indi- 
vidual has access to the land itself. Then, even though labor 
were wasted and Nature’s bounties husbanded most improvi- 
dently, people would not suffer. This principle of each man 
for himself, when once established, would still remain in vogue 
after the population increased, and those prospering under it 
would claim it to be the natural method, saying: “We have 
worked our way upward from poverty to prosperity, and others 
could do the same if they only would. The men who fail do 
so simply through laziness or inability.” It is, however, only 
when the struggle for existence becomes fiercer, the population 
more and more dense, and industry so differentiated that a 
large proportion of the people can no longer till the soil, that 
the follies and injustices of the competitive system become 
startlingly evident; and by this time society has learned to 
look upon poverty as the natural condition of a large part of 
mankind. 

Thus people go on struggling against one another, wasting 
labor from lack of systematization in doing useful work, in 
doing “cheap” work, and in doing absolutely useless and often 
harmful work; and many go to the wall who if all labor were 
profitably expended would enjoy an abundance. When human 
suffering becomes so great that it is too shameful to pass over 
unheeded, society tries to remedy it by enacting various factory 
and poor laws. At first the attempt is made to destroy social 
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evils as if they were obnoxious plants. We lop off those 
branches bearing the most revolting fruits; but in vain: more 
branches with new fruit grow apace, and the whole plant 
increases continually. It is only after repeated failures that 
society gradually concludes that more heroic methods are neces- 
sary, and begins to wonder if the entire plant may not be 
destroyed and another healthier one grown in its place. 
Viewed from the general standpoint, the heterogeneous mass 
of political, communistic, and socialistic writings, experiments, 
and enactments assumes order, and we see in them simply 
the first attempts of a people, oppressed by existing condi- 
tions but without knowing exactly in what manner, trying to 
introduce a new social system. These attempts were neces- 
sarily crude, as in most cases definite knowledge of the evils 
to be eradicated was lacking; and even when present it was 
not accompanied by the experience necessary to make the pro- 
posed reform a complete success. 

For centuries the idealists stood practically alone, and their 
theories were treated by the self-styled practical men as pleas- 
ing but impracticable and impossible dreams. Gradually 
reforms crept in, the aggressions of capital began to be legally 
restricted, various functions were municipalized and some 
nationalized; so that at the present day the idealist no longer 
stands so entirely alone, for society has evolved in his direc- 
tion. Many of the practical men are interested. Novels, maga- 
zines, newspapers, pamphlets—all of these have something to 
say concerning socialism; all support one or more of its prin- 
ciples: some perhaps only woman suffrage or the governmental 
ownership of natural monopolies, others the entire collective 
ownership of all means of production and distribution. The 
success of such books as George’s “Progress and Poverty,” 
Marx’s “Capital,” Blatchford’s “Merrie England,” and Bella- 
my’s “Looking Backward,” and of pamphlets such as those 
issued by the London Fabian Society, shows that great num- 
bers of people of all classes and all nationalities are becoming 
interested and are endeavoring to solve the social problem. 
In all countries a new tendency is at work, old party lines are 
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losing their former significance, new principles are coming to 
the front, and there is a gradual realignment of forces in the 
battle between progress and conservatism—between the new 
and the old. Socialistic parties, under the slogan, “Equal 
rights to all; special privileges to none,” are asking for a new 
interpretation of the relation that should exist between society 
and the individual. 

In imperial Germany the Social Democracy, with its 2,000,- 
000 voters, forms the largest political party. An agitation in 
favor of greater legal rights for women and also for the 
higher co-education is engrossing much of the public attention. 
In Great Britain the women already have entrance to several 
colleges, and they “now exercise the municipal suffrajze, the 
school board suffrage, the board of guardians’ suffrage, and 
the county council suffrage. Besides this, they are eligible 
as school boards and boards of guardians, though not as town 
or county councils.” 

What are we doing in the United States? Is our country 
to lose its proud position as leader in the struggle for free- 
dom? Our land is large and fertile, and abounds in rich min- 
eral deposits ; so that under competition, and criminally waste- 
ful competition at that, the condition of the American laborer 
has always been better than that of his European brother. But 
now that our population is increasing, and now that competi- 
tion has become so keen, we are finding that in some unexpected 
manner our industrial machinery is getting out of gear; we 
have strikes and “hard times,’ poVerty-stricken people and 
“overproduction,” millionaires and tramps. We are begin- 
ning to find ourselves faced by the same municipal problems 
with which Europe has long been wrestling—many of which 
the English municipalities are already solving along socialistic 
lines. We have monopolies, and we have slums. In truth, 
we are just awakening to the fact that such unequal division 
of wealth must have a pernicious effect upon our political 
equality—there are people to-day advocating a property quali- 
fication for suffrage. 

The appreciation of such facts as these is causing the vari- 
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ous labor unions to take a more active part in politics, has 
led to the formation of a socialist labor party in our Eastern 
cities, and was also the reason that so many nationalist clubs 
sprang into existence upon the appearance of “Looking Back- 
ward,” which afforded a long-sought-for remedy. These vari- 
ous bodies serve a most useful purpose as centers of socialistic 
activity, and are fast placing their ideals before the public; 
but none of them seem likely to acquire in the near future 
any great prominence in national politics. Happily, how- 
ever, that is not necessary, because the People’s Party is rapidly 
assuming an assured position in the South and West as one 
of the great national political organizations; and here, ham- 
pered by very little extraneous matter, we find a clear enun- 
ciation of an evolutionary socialistic program. The voters are 
for the present simply asked to decide upon the question of 
government ownership of natural monopolies, of woman suf- 
frage, of the initiative, the referendum, and proportional rep- 
resentation ; that is, upon questions nearly all of which have 
already been answered in the affirmative by one or more 
foreign countries. These measures will inevitably be adopted 
in this country, and it is simply a question as to whether we 
wish to share in the benefits that will surely follow their enact- 
ment, or whether we are satisfied to leave them for a future 
generation to enjoy, while we continue our present struggles 
under ever-increasing odds and with ever-diminishing possi- 
bilities of success. 


CHARLES W.. BERRY. 
Somerville, Mass. 




















ON THE STOA OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





THE LAND QUESTION AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 
By Botton HALL. 


Q. Mr. Hall, as one who has made a study of the single 
tax, do you believe that it would prove an efficient remedy for 
reducing uninvited poverty to a minimum? 

A. Henry George says that, by taking the rental value of 
land for the public, “the great cause of the present unequal 
distribution of wealth would be destroyed, and that one-sided 
competition would cease which now deprives men who possess 
nothing but power to labor of the benefits of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and forces wages to a minimum, no matter what the 
increase of wealth. Labor [each man for himself, or oftener 
in combinations], free to the natural elements of production, 
would no longer be incapable of employing itself, and com- 
petition, acting as fully and freely between employers as be- 
tween employed, would carry wages up to what is truly their 
natural rate—the full value of the produce of labor—and keep 
them there.” 

Q. What do you think of the influence that it would have 
ethically on society? 

A. Ethical progress must be the progress of the race. The 
progress of the race needs opportunity for development, and the 
first requirement for this is the use of the resources of Nature. 
Denial of this use perverts our whole social system, and all 
share in the perversion, which makes fellowship impossible: 
since we are all either receivers of rent of land—that is, 
thieves—or payers of rent of land—that is, abettors of thieves. 
Equal use of the land would enable us to live for one another 
instead of on one another. 
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Q. What do you think in regard to the contention that the 
taxation of land values only would favor the accumulation of 
wealth on the part of those who hold bonded securities and 
prove oppressive to the land holders or owners? 

A. We think that justice would “favor the accumulation 
of one’s own wealth,” if any one cared to accumulate what he 
could get at will. “ ‘Bondholders,’ however,” says Louis F. 
Post, “are, in the main, themselves the landowners; for a bond 
is usually the first title to some interest in land, such as a rail- 
road franchise. It could not, therefore, both favor and oppress 
them. Further, it could not be oppressive to landowners— 
that is, to owners of a special privilege—to charge them the 
value of what they get, even though it would prevent their 
accumulation of other people’s wealth.” 

©. Why do you believe it is a fundamental remedy? 

A. As is said in “Things as They Are”: “The reform, then, 
of our present land ‘system’ is not the end of reforms nor the 
sum of reforms. It is, as its great teacher has said, the gate- 
way of reform. More than that, it is the one reform without 
which all others will be self-destructive, because they tend to 
increase either population or production, and thereby to in- 
crease rent, and so to foster every form of monopoly.” 

©. Many farmers oppose the single tax, as they think it 
would be oppressive to them. In other words, they hold that 
their land would be more heavily taxed than all these taxes 
put together amount to at present, while the holder of bank 
stock and other securities would be practically exempt from 
taxation. Do you think their position is well taken? 

A. When it is remembered that some land in cities is worth 
twelve millions of dollars an acre; that a small building lot in 
the business center of even a small village is worth more than 
a whole field of the best farming land in the neighborhood ; 
that a few acres of coal or iron is worth more than great groups 
of farms; that the right of way of a railroad company through 
a thickly-settled district or between important points is worth 
more than its rolling stock; that the value of workingmen’s 
cottages in the suburbs is trifling in comparison with the value 
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of city residence sites—the absurdity, if not the dishonesty, of 
the plea that the single tax would discriminate against farmers 
and small home owners and in favor of the rich is evident. 
The bad faith of this plea is emphasized when we consider 
that under existing systems of taxation the farmer and the 
poor home owner are compelled to pay in taxes on improve- 
ments, food, clothing, and other objects of consumption much 
more than the full annual value of their bare land. 

Q. Do you hold with Mr. George that the government 
should own and operate natural monopolies, or those great 
monopolies which are operated for the benefit of all the public, 
as the railways, telegraphs, etc. ? 

A. No; I hold that, as the single-tax platform says, “‘it is 
a fundamental truth that all men are equally entitled to the 
use of the earth.” As the streets and railroad beds are earth, 
all are equally entitled to use them. They are highways, and 
should be treated as such. Mr. George did not carry all his 
principles as far as we may carry them. I do not see why any 
liberties should be restricted, nor why the “governors,” who 
are only a part of the people, should have any exclusive priv- 
ilege of owning and operating either wires, legs, bicycles, cabs, 
railroad engines or any other form of locomotion. 

©. What are your views in regard to trusts? 

A. There are trusts open to competition and trusts protected 
from competition. The one kind is a natural and healthy 
growth, the other an artificial and injurious one. The type of 
the trust open to competition is the department store; the type 
of the shielded trust is the coal combine. The reduction in 
employment of labor in the open trust is due only to greater 
economy in working ; the reduction of the employment of labor 
in the protected trust is due to restriction of product. 

The monopoly feature of trusts always depends upon some 
restrictive or prohibitive laws—mainly tariff, patent, currency, 
and land laws. Some of the trusts shelter themselves by com- 
bination with that form of land monopoly that lies in a railroad 
“right of way.” The money combination has the ten per cent. 
State bank tax, the privilege to the national banks of issue of 
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currency, and the free coinage of gold. The cure for this, as 
for all other injurious trusts, is not to make more laws but to 
sweep away the favoring laws on which the evils depend. 
The trusts are gaining in strength and in organization, and 
will oppose a more effective resistance to any absorption by the 
public than private businesses could do. They must be at- 
tacked, by degrees, through the taxing power. We must repeal 
law after law from which their strength is derived, so as to 
secure equal freedom to all to engage in those businesses which 
are not in their nature monopolies. As to those which in their 
nature depend upon monopoly, we must take under public con- 
trol that part of them which is necessarily a monopoly. That 
is, we must destroy patent and money monopolies, make all 
highways public roads, and open the land to those who will 
use it—by taxing it so as to make it unprofitable to hold any 
of it out of use. 


























TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. Flower. 





THE PASSING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


The crushing of the South African republics by the might 
of superior power will go down into history as one of the great 
political tragedies of the nineteenth century. At the com- 
mencement there were doubtless faults on both sides. The 
rugged Dutch, true to their nature, were brusque and stubborn. 
They might have yielded somewhat more than they were will- 
ing to grant, though from the first their statesmen were con- 
vinced that the aim and purpose of Great Britain were con- 
quest. Hence it was not to be expected that these simple and 
sincere people, unschooled in the arts of diplomacy, should 
manifest the same patience and forbearance that would have 
characterized them had they felt confidence in England’s sin- 
cerity. And we must also remember that these stalwart sons 
of freedom had journeyed many thousands of miles from their 
homes, and, leaving the comforts and joys of civilization for- 
ever behind them, had on the wild and sterile plains of South 
Africa founded a government of their own, and one that was 
loved and cherished as much as patriot ever loved his father- 
land. The land was theirs, and they felt in regard to the com- 
ing of the outlanders, or foreigners, much as our Republic 
feels in regard to the Chinese. With us they held that the 
government’s first duty was to consider the interests of its own 
people and the protection of the nation against anything that 
might become a menace to its very existence. In the outlanders 
they beheld a danger which, after the Johannesburg raid and 
the evident interest of certain English statesmen in its success, 
became very portentous, No longer did the little republic 
doubt that the avaricious eyes of English capitalists were riv- 
eted on the immensely rich gold mines of the Transvaal. And 
[ think that few, if any, fair-minded persons conversant with 
the facts involved would hold that England would have 
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pressed her contention to the extent she did had the South 
African republics been strong and powerful nations, such as 
Germany or France, for example. 

The action of England is to be specially regretted inasmuch 
as on sO many occasions during the last hundred and fifty 
years the Anglo-Saxon people have stood for freedom and the 
rights of the weaker. To England more than to any other 
nation belongs the glory of having virtually abolished the 
African slave trade on the high seas; it was England that 
stemmed the tide of imperial advance and irresponsible mili- 
tarism under Napoleon; and it has been in England that we 
have seen, during the last seventy-five years, a steady advance 
toward freer conditions and the recognition and extension of 
human rights among her own people. In perhaps a greater 
degree than in any other nation save Switzerland has there been 
a substantial advance of the democratic spirit and principle in 
home government in England and her colonies during the last 
fifty years. 

When Poland fell the conscience of the world was outraged, 
but in that case the spectacle was less surprising, inasmuch 
as it was a manifestation of the might of brute force on the 
part of an autocratic power, which had always refused to rec- 
ognize the rights of the weak and which had been regarded 
as an arbitrary despotism. From England, however, we had 
a right to expect better things; and it seems to me that, clothe 
the matter as we may in whatsoever flowers of rhetoric one 
can employ, the brutal fact must remain that this was an un- 
necessary war of aggression, incited primarily by greed and 
waged because the aggressor believed she could easily over- 
whelm and crush her victims. Hence, the moral crime of 
Great Britain in the closing years of the century is unspeak- 
ably sad. 

I know the pleas advanced by the apologists for England. 
We are told, with some show of reason, that the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State were not republics. This fact, 
however, is wide of the fundamental issue involved and is 
essentially an attempt to beg the question; but in passing let 
it be observed that the plea is one that might be made against 
almost every republican government on earth. The Latin 
republics, for example, measured by the standard of our own 
democracy, might be weighed and found wanting; while the 
United States, judged by the government of Switzerland, 
might rightly be adjudged as falling far below the true repub- 
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lican ideal. But, returning to the South African republics, 
it is enough to say that theirs were governments that met the 
wishes, desires, and demands of the majority of their citizens. 
Theirs were the governments best beloved of those who builded 
the Dutch States in the wilderness of South Africa. They 
filled the measure of the citizens’ desire, and sufficiently com- 
manded their love to make the people, almost to a man, ready 
to die in their defense. But we are told that the Boers were 
a simple and non-progressive folk, and that England will give 
them the blessings of progress, of a higher civilization, and 
that under the Union Jack the lands will know a degree of 
prosperity never before experienced. Here again it will be 
noticed that excuses are advanced to take the place of the 
fundamental questions of right and wrong involved. The 
excuse is the same that, with certain variations, has been ad- 
vanced by arbitrary power to uphold various forms of tyranny, 
oppression, and wrong throughout all historic ages. It is the 
voice of might and expediency, which ignores that of justice 
and freedom. Never can civilization hope to move with unin- 
terrupted tread along the highway of enduring progress until 
man is willing to accord to his fellow-man the same rights he 
demands for himself. It will be readily admitted that Japan 
would have no right to dictate to England as to how she should 
govern her people, even though the Japanese might think they 
could incomparably improve on England’s social and political 
affairs; and to the unprejudiced mind it must, I think, be 
equally clear that England had no right to crush and take 
from the little South African republics their government, 
and compel these unwilling nations to become crown col- 
onies. 

In all discussions of this character it is vitally necessary that 
Americans at least insist that no excuses that from time im- 
memorial have bulwarked tyranny, oppression, and despotism, 
and no cries born of expediency, be allowed to take the place 
of the fundamental demands of right, justice, and freedom 
involved, or lead us to forget to place ourselves in the position 
of the weak powers in the struggle. The Golden Rule and 
the Declaration of Independence point the way to the heights 
serene where dwell justice and happiness, and where all that 
is finest in the soul of man may grow and unfold into divine 
loveliness. 

Furthermore, aside from the ethics of the case, I believe that 
in the long run it will be shown that the statesmanship of 
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Great Britain that involved England in this unholy war was 
pitifully short-sighted. For many years before the breaking 
out of the war the Boers and the English in South Africa had 
been intermarrying. The welding of the different peoples 
was forming a great commonwealth of sturdy lovers of free- 
dom, with common hopes, aspirations, and ideals. In the 
course of a few generations it is probable that South Africa 
would have been as truly English as was Manhattan at the 
time of our Revolution. The English spirit, the English ideal, 
and a great love for the old nation that was exhibiting so lib- 
eral a spirit toward her colonies as has for the most part char- 
acterized the government of England since the War of the 
Revolution, would have given Great Britain greater advan- 
tages through the love and good will of the people than she 
can ever expect from a crushed nation whose heart is filled 
with hate, bitterness, and an intense desire for reven; it 
will take many generations to obliterate the hatred created by 
the past year of bloody strife. Fathers, husbaids, sons, and 
brothers, who a little over a year ago were in the full flush 
of health and in the pride of life, are to-day under the sod, for 
no crime other than that of fighting for the fatherland which 
they and their ancestors had builded in the wilderness. And 
the resentment that springs from such wrongs as these dies 
not in a day or a generation. 

From my point of view a great moral wrong has been com- 
mitted, which sooner or later will bring home to England a 
terrible reckoning; and what is true of England is, even in a 
greater measure, true of the United States in her attempt to 
crush a people who for generations have manfully striven for 
the freedom we have ever held to be the inherent right of all 
peoples, because of the higher ethical position taken by the 
Republic. But of this I shall have more to say at another 
time. 

The destruction wrought by the savagery of barbaric races 
is deplorable, but not surprising. The wrongs committed by 
despotisms that assume to be Christian justly call for con- 
demnation. But what shall we say of the nations that aspire 
to lead civilization, and whose boast is that they are the special 
representatives of justice, freedom, and progress, when in the 
closing hours of our century each falls back into the night of 
injustice and oppression and is recreant to all that is most 
glorious and inspiring in its history for the last hundred | 
years? | 
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CRIME AND THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


Crime is essentially a moral disease, frequently to a great 
extent inherited as truly as is consumption, cancer, or leprosy. 
In other cases it is the result of moral miasma, which enfolds 
the child mind during its formative period and which blunts 
the conscience and poisons the imagination as surely as does 
the contagion of the plague infect the physical body; while in 
some other instances it is chiefly due to the lack of proper 
early training, owing to our defective system of education, 
which feeds the mind and starves the soul. We have yet to 
learn that intellectual education will not in itself prove a bar- 
rier to sin, misery, immorality, and crime. Caius Czsar was 
an eloquent orator; the tyrant Claudius was a keen critic and 
possessed much literary ability; Nero was well educated. 
Greece and Rome were renowned for their intellectual bril- 
liancy at the very time when, reeking with immorality, brutal- 
ity, and crime, they passed into eclipse. 

History teaches no more solemn lesson than that crime will 
increase, society will degenerate, and civilization decay unless 
the moral energies, in‘a measure at least, keep pace with the 
intellectual advancement. Until we are wise enough to de- 
velop the ethical side of child life our criminal population will 
flourish, and society will move forward as one who strives to 
ascend a mountain with a corpse chained to his body. Nor 
does our duty cease with stimulating the conscience and 
teaching the youth the beauty of goodness and those grave 
obligations which devolve on each enlightened member of so- 
ciety. We must address ourselves to the criminal, and here 
prove the power of religion in the heart of the people by ex- 
emplifying the Golden Rule. 

Among barbarous peoples a desire for revenge appears to be 
a prime motive in the punishment of criminals. As man rises 
in the ethical scale, the main object becomes (1) the protec- 
tion of ‘society and (2) the redemption of the criminal; and 
this double purpose should be the only element present in a 
society that claims to follow the teachings of the great Galilean. 
Yet as a matter of fact how seldom is the thought of the re- 
demption of the criminal conspicuously manifested in our penal 
institutions! It is true that we seek the protection of society 
in a measure by the incarceration of the criminal for a longer 
or shorter term; but during this period what is being done to 
make him a useful member of society when he is free? Hew 
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frequently the prisoner goes forth more hardened and more 
dangerous than when first apprehended! 

To me it is evident that one of the most important problems 
that challenge the attention of thoughtful people and that 
merit systematic educational agitation is the enlightened treat- 
ment of our criminals. I believe that a broad, just, and hu- 
manitarian penal system would not only greatly diminish 
crime, but would have a most salutary effect upon society as a 
whole. In the first place, criminals should be graded. Those 
who have sinned lightly or who are serving a first term should 
not associate with those more hardened. In the next place, 
we should see to it that prisoners are not allowed to be idle. 
We have only to glance over the appalling statistics that reveal 
the great number of cases of insanity that follow enforced 
idleness on the part of criminals to realize how great a crime 
society commits when she deprives her unfortunate ones of 
healthful and beneficial labor. Idleness disintegrates the moral 
fiber of man’s being and is one of the most fruitful causes of 
vice. Nor should we heed those whose moral sensibilities are 
such that they would have prisoners engage in treadmill or 
non-productive labor, which has no element of the moral uplift 
in it. On the other hand, we should aim first to rouse, stim- 
ulate, and develop all the moral energies of the criminal, and 
at the same time broaden his intellectual outlook and in a 
healthful manner awaken his imagination. For this purpose 
a portion of each day should be given to educational pursuits 
that would appeal to the interest and imagination, while in a 
real but not an offensive way awakening the moral sensibilities. 
Next, a portion of each day should be given to industrial train- 
ing. Each prisoner should be allowed to select some trade or 
art, and then should be given such instruction that before 
leaving the prison walls he should be made a complete master 
of his chosen vocation. In the third place, a portion of each 
day should be given to productive labor, one-half the value of 
which should accrue to the State to reimburse in a measure its 
expense. The other half should be set aside for the worker 
against the time when he should be liberated. To me it seems 
clearly right and reasonable that the strong arm of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands incarcerated in our penal institu- 
tions should be employed at least a part of the time in the 
service of the State, or to reduce the cost of the department 
of justice. And to give a portion of the wealth thus created 
to the convict when he leaves prison would also be an act of 
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wisdom as well as justice, as it would infuse good feeling into 
his heart and give him a measure of hope each day while he 
toiled; and when he left the prison, by having a little com- 
petence and some useful trade or vocation to which to devote 
himself, he would be well equipped to start in the forward path, 
and there would be comparatively little danger of his again 
being a burden to the State. Whereas, if kept in idleness or 
compelled to drudge in unproductive toil, he leaves prison, 
nine cases out of ten, more brutalized than when he entered, 
embittered in heart, hopeless, penniless, and with every avenue 
to honest labor practically closed against him. And this is 
why our penal system is in so large a measure a failure—why 
to be a convict once so frequently means to be a convict for 
the rest of the natural life. 

Believing as I do in the solidarity of the race, and that an 
injury wrought to any member of society by the State injures 
all members, I feel that this is a question that should be of 
solemn and serious concern to every thoughtful citizen. And 
certainly wisdom and considerations of economy, no less than 
justice and the solemn obligations imposed by religion, favor 
the substitution of some such treatment as here outlined for 
that which prevails at the present time, and which indicates 
an indifference on the part of society to its less fortunate 
members totally at variance with the teachings of the great 
Nazarene as epitomized in the Sermon on the Mount no less 
than in his life and labors. 


* * * 


THE GOLDEN RULE AND THE LIFE OF TO-DAY. 


A few years ago the late John J. Ingalls characterized as 
“an iridescent dream” the idea of incorporating the Golden 
Rule into modern political life. In his utterance he voiced the 
sentiment of a large class of citizens in present-day commercial 
circles who have come under the fatally materialistic pes- 
simism ahd low ethical ideals of the modern business world. 

It cannot be denied that during the last forty years short- 
sighted self-interest and expediency have frequently anesthet- 
ized the conscience of a large proportion of those engaged in 
commercial life. A deadly lethargy seems to pervade present- 
day society in all its ramifications. And yet hopeful and en- 
couraging signs are not wanting that indicate that all that is 
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needed at present is united action along clearly defined and 
definite lines for the awakening of the dormant conscience 
throughout Church and State. 

If the imperious demand of duty can be brought home to 
the conscience of the individual in such a way as to arouse the 
moral nature and compel each to put himself in the place of 
the other when any question of right and wrong arises in 
public or private life, we will soon have the watch-fires of prog- 
ress lighted from one end of the nation to the other; and a 
wave of moral enthusiasm, deep, broad, and reason-governed, 
will bear civilization to a higher vantage ground than it has 
reached in all the ages that have passed. 

Society is ripe for a moral reformation—an awakening 
greater that that which the Roman Empire felt during the first 
three centuries of the Christian Era. The heart-hunger of our 
age is very pronounced. On every hand there is a reaching 
out for something better, a yearning for a satisfaction not 
found in the fashionable church or in conventional society. 
But an age like the present carries with it grave duties and re- 
sponsibilities, which devolve upon all who see, feel, and realize 
the needs of the age and the possibilities that open before an 
enlightened humanity. What, perhaps, is more demanded 
than anything else is a united effort to secure a systematic edu- 
cational agitation, so directed as to awaken the moral side of 
life and make the Golden Rule a living, moving influence in 
the life of the individual. 


THE INHERITANCE TAX IN ENGLAND. 


In many ways the governments of Europe have distanced 
our Republic in the march of social, economic, and political 
progress during the last century. The governmental and 
municipal postal savings banks, governmental ownership and 
operation of the telegraph, postal parcel-delivery, direct legis- 
lation, old-age pensions, municipal ownership and operation 
of natural monopolies, the income tax, and the inheritance tax 
are among the wise changes that have been suecessfully intro- 
duced in one or more European countries to meet changed 
conditions and the increasing demands of the complex social 
organism. 

In the question of the income tax and the inheritance tax 
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England is far ahead of America. The inheritance tax alone 
is the source of an enormous revenue to the State, which very 
materially lessens the burdens of those who can least afford 
to meet the heavy demands of government. From the returns 
of the estate duties for 1899 and 1900, issued in London in 
the latter part of September, we find that nearly $70,000,000 
were added to the exchequer from the death duties alone. 
The amount bequeathed by 65,341 persons exceeded $1,460,- 
000,000, or half the national debt of England. The duties paid 
by twelve millionaires amounted to $10,000,000. 


* * * 


A COLLEGE WHERE THE NEW SOCIAL IDEALS 
SHALL BE TAUGHT. 


An editorial in a recent issue of the Boston Daily Globe calls 
attention to a plan under advisement for the establishment of 
a college where the new social ideals shall be welcomed. 
“Among the leaders of the new movement,” says the Globe, 
“are Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo; N. O. Nelson, the 
St. Louis manufacturer; Mrs. E. D. Rand, who endowed the 
chair formerly filled by Prof. Herron in Iowa College; A. M. 
Todd, of Michigan; Edward Carpenter, the English author; 
Prof. Edward A. Bemis, formerly of Chicago University; and 
Prof. Will, of Kansas.” The Globe, in cordially favoring the 
proposed college, says: “The thought of to-day must change 
like all things else, and nothing in education is likely to remain 
permanent. Variety is the spice of education. The old gray 
colleges must expect healthy competition. They will profit 
by it.” 

Great interest will be felt by the more thoughtful of our 
people in this proposed twentieth-century institution of learn- 
ing, where the newer social, economic, and political ideals that 
are antagonistic to the modern capitalistic feudalism may be 
discussed, without the professors who are supposed to be in 
sympathy with municipal ownership and industrial democracy 
being summarily dismissed. 

In recent years many of our educational institutions have 
received munificent endowments from men whose enormous 
wealth has been largely derived through the benefits of special 
privileges and class laws that have enabled them to enjoy the 
fruits of monopoly. The sequels following at the heels of these 
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gifts have in some instances been of the most alarming char- 
acter. Men of eminent ability in these institutions of learning, 
who have spoken their convictions on social and economic sub- 
jects and in so doing have had occasion to favor public owner- 
ship or control of natural monopolies, have been promptly dis- 
missed ; while in other instances ripe scholars, who were dom- 
inated by that spirit of justice and the conscience force that 
made the life and teachings of Jesus so vital, have been driven 
from colleges where the governing boards were seeking endow- 
ments or the patronage of the beneficiaries of class privileges. 

The warfare of the representatives of private monopoly has 
been carried on so vigorously during the last decade that it 
has served to awaken thousands of the more thoughtful of our 
people to the fact that freedom in education, where freedom 
is most essential to the furtherance of free government as well 
as to the happiness and prosperity of all the people, is in im- 
minent peril. Hence this movement, which contemplates the 
establishment of a great college in which the newer social, 
political and economic ideals may be freely expounded, is 
imperatively demanded. 

Some of the men foremost in this movement are ripe 
scholars; others are men of means; all are persons dominated 
by conscience—apostles of justice, freedom, and that higher 
morality which demands for others that which one asks for 
himself. They are patriots in the highest sense of the word, 
ready to make great sacrifices for truth and progress. They 
are men of faith, who see in the triumphs of the past the 
prophecy of a brighter and happier age than this old world 
has ever known; and they are men whose loyalty to conviction 
has already been tested in the fiery furnace. Such scholars 
as Prof. Thomas E. Will, A.M., late president of the Kansas 
Agricultural College—a Harvard man whose broad culture is 
only surpassed by his remarkable executive ability—Professors 
George D. Herron, Frank Parsons, J. R. Commons, and E. A. 
Bemis are representatives in a group of thinkers who have 
been tried and have proved superior to the seductive tempta- 
tions of gold or fame. 

We believe that there are tens of thousands of young men 
and women in the Republic to-day who would eagerly embrace 
an opportunity to obtain a liberal education in a college where, 
in addition to the curriculum found in other representative edu- 
cational institutions, there should be present that moral en- 
thusiasm and conscience force which have ever proved the most 
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potent factors in elevating the race and calling out all that is 
finest and best in human nature. There never was a time when 
there was greater need of stimulating the ethical side of life 
than to-day, and there never was a time when civilization | 
reached out more hungrily for the deeper, truer, and higher 
things of life than the present. A great, free, liberal college, 
dominated by altruistic and spiritual impulses, would speedily 
become a rallying-point for the children of progress. The 
twentieth century is big with promise and possibilities, aid it is 
an inspiring sign of the times that the moral or ethical impulses 
of the people are everywhere crystallizing. We believe that a 
great ethical advance is about to be made all along the line. 


* * * 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SLUMS. 


The city of Buffalo will be a center of interest to hundreds of 
thousands of people next year, owing to the Pan-American Ex- 
position, which already promises to be one of the most notable 
great exhibits the New World has beheld. Students of social 
problems will also find in that city something to interest them 
in the method beifig employed to relieve the wretchedness of 
the very poor and abate the evil of the slums. Buffalo is, I 
believe, the first city in which those interested in relieving un- 
invited poverty and bettering the conditions of society’s exiles 
have united in an intelligent plan for carrying forward their 
work in a systematic and effective manner. 

It was about five years ago that a proposition was advanced 
by some practical and progressive workers that the charitable 
organizations and the churches of Buffalo should unite in a 
plan through which the best results could be accomplished 
without any overlapping of work, as had been the case in 
former years. The proposal met with some opposition at first, 
but finally seventy-six churches, representing twelve denom- 
inations and including the Hebrews, Lutherans, and Catholics, 
accepted eighty-four out of one hundred and fifty districts and 
became responsible for the moral welfare of the inhabitants 
and the relief of need and distress within the precincts assigned 
to them. All cases of want brought to the attention of the 
charitable organizations, when investigated, are turned over to 
the church that has pledged itself to care for the district in 
which the needy ones live; and as a result it is stated that the 
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necessities of the unfortunate ones are met in a prompt, loving, 
and helpful manner. 

But this is not all. The churches are displaying much com- 
mendable zeal in the labor of bettering the moral and physical 
conditions of the slum dwellers. Social settlement work, in a 
somewhat modified form, is being carried on in an extensive 
manner. The two principal social settlements are under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church; but other denominations 
have established centers, in some of which residents are placed 
to oversee the work, and they are assisted by volunteers who 
live in other parts of the city. In other cases there are centers 
where all the class, club, and general work of a social settle- 
ment is carried on by those who live at a distance. The Unita- 
rians, in addition to various practical measures for relieving 
and benefiting the unfortunate ones, maintain a large work- 
room, where all persons in their district temporarily out of em- 
ployment can obtain work. 

Of course, all these measures are palliative in character. The 
fundamental demands of justice and brotherhood will, I be- 
lieve, banish the slums from our cities when we are great and 
wise enough to recognize the fundamental truth that humanity 
is one and that the interest of one is the concern of all. But 
during the waiting time it is the duty of society to stretch forth 
its arm to the needy to relieve their sufferings, to help the un- 
fortunate, and to do all that lies in the power of man morally 
to elevate those whose ethical surroundings have pressed them 
downward. It is a great work to lift even one life from the 
terrible prison-house of sin and immorality that environs tens 
of thousands of our very poor in the great cities; for the chil- 
dren of civilization’s social cellar are soon to become a blessing 
or a curse to the State. To save them is to conserve the best 
ends of civilization, to aid in the preservation of free govern- 
ment, and to do the duty that lieth at our door. For this reason 
the systematic and practical methods employed by the churches 
and charitable organizations of Buffalo deserve the attention 
of earnest men and women in all other great cities. 
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I. 


History makes stern demands on her interpreters. Properly to meet 
her requirements an author must possess in an eminent degree a combi- 
nation of qualities rarely found in a single individual. The faithful 
historian must have time and possess patience, that he may leisurely and 
exhaustively examine all available data and consider the conditions and 
temper of the age of which he writes. He must also possess a judicial 
mind, which will enable him to discriminate and justly weigh the pros 
and cons relating to the subjects presented and the happenings about 
which he writes. More than this, he must not only be able to weigh the 
evidence presented but he must possess the rare ability to rise above all 
passion and prejudice, else his work, instead of being crystalline as 
truth, will be stained and clouded with the bias of his personal opinions. 
And, finally, he must be able to invest his subject with a charm of style 
that shall make it engaging to the general reader. Many of our great 
historians have possessed in a marked degree all the qualifications save 
the power to be judicial or to rise above strong prejudices. Perhaps the 
most striking illustration of this character is found in James Antony 
Froude. His works are characterized by great brilliancy, and few men 
have equaled him in marshaling data in a fascinating and comprehensive 
manner. But the reader soon becomes painfully conscious of the pres- 
ence of strong prejudice coloring the author’s work, and thenceforth its 
value as history becomes impaired. It is weak where, next to authentic 
data, it is most important that it should be strong. Many historians 
have succeeded reasonably well in all particulars until they came to the 
presentation of their subject, and here they have failed. Pedantic dul- 
ness makes a perusal of their works tedious labor instead of genuine 
pleasure. 
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I think it is not too much to say that Dr. Wishart has succeeded in 
a marked degree in meeting the requirements I have mentioned as de- 
manded of the successful historian in his*valuable work on “Monks and 
Monasteries.” It is a work of real worth and must have required a vast 
amount of time, patience, and exhaustive research to sweep the centuries 
with a keen intellectual vision and gather together the salient facts re- 
lating to religious orders that have exerted a far-reaching influence on 
our civilization for almost two thousand years. A complete grasp of his 
subject is evinced throughout the work, and the facts at his command 
are handled with a fairness and impartiality that are beyond praise. 
The earnest desire to be at all times just and to present nothing but the 
truth is a distinguishing characteristic of the work. Dr. Wishart has 
been able in an eminent degree to put himself in the place of those about 
whom he writes; and thus, though he at no time glosses over the dark 
stains that so often disfigure the story with which he deals, yet so com- 
pletely has he risen above prejudice that the work might have come 
from the pen of a fearless and able Roman Churchman before the rise 
of Protestantism. We say before the rise of Protestantism because its 
advent has naturally served to make Catholic writers more reticent in 
dealing with the darker sides of the history connected with their faith. 
To these most essential requirements of the historian Dr. Wishart has 
brought the charm of a simple and direct style, the effectiveness of which 
is at times heightened by the presence of exquisite and vivid bits of de- 
scription. Here, for example, is the opening paragraph in the story of 
the hermits of Egypt: 

“Egypt was the mother of Christian monasticism, as she has been of 
many other wonders. Vast solitudes; lonely mountains, honey-combed 
with dens and caves; arid valleys and barren hills; dreary deserts that 
glistened under the blinding glare of the sun that poured its heat upon 
them steadily all the year; strange, grotesque rocks and peaks that as- 
sumed all sorts of fantastic shapes to the overwrought fancy; in many 
places no water, no verdure, and scarcely a thing in motion; the croco- 
dile and the bird lazily seeking their necessary food and moving only as 
compelled; unbounded expanse in the wide star-lit heavens; unbroken 


quiet on the lonely mountains—a fit home for the hermit, a paradise to 
the lover of solitude and peace.” 


II. 


In the opening chapter the author points out the fact that the monk is 
by no means peculiar to Christianity. “Every great religion in ancient 
and modern times has expressed itself in some form of monastic life.” 
“In the sacred writings cf the venerable Hindus, portions of which have 
been dated back as far as 2400 B.c., there are numerous legends about 
holy monks and many ascetic rules.” “The Hindu ascetic, or naked 
philosopher, as the Greeks called him, exhausted his imagination in de- 
vising schemes of self-torture.” “Centuries before the Christian Era 
there existed both phases of Christian monasticism, the hermit and the 
crowded convent.” “When Father Bury, a Portuguese missionary, first 
saw the Chinese bonzes, tonsured and using their rosaries, he cried out, 
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‘There is not a single article of dress, or a sacerdotal function, or a 
single ceremony of the Roman Church, which the Devil has not imitated 
in this country!’” Dr. Wishart further points out the fact that many 
Grecian philosophers taught ascetic principles, notably Pythagoras, who 
in the year 580 5.c. established a brotherhood that strongly suggests 
monasticism. Among the Jews the Essenes, “a sect bound by strict 
vows,” resembled in many striking particulars some orders of Christian 
monks; while “the teachings of Plato, no doubt, had a powerful mo- 
nastic influence, under certain social conditions, upon later thinkers and 
upon those who yearned for victory over the flesh. Flato strongly in- 
sisted on an ideal life in which higher pleasures are preferred to lower. 
Earthly thoughts and ambitions are to yield before a holy communion 
with the Divine.” 

After the Christian religion was established, and worldliness began 
to creep into the young Church on the one hand and persecution began 
to harass the believers on the other, many disciples fled from the cities 
and populous centers and came to the fastnesses of the mountains and 
desert regions. The story of the early anchorites of Egypt and Assyria 
and the record of the founding and growth of the early Christian mon- 
asteries, as vividly sketched by our author, afford one of the most 
weird and intensely interesting passages in history. But, though pos- 
sessed of much of that strange fascination which one feels in reading the 
uncanny prose stories of Edgar Allan Poe, its interest is less than that 
of the story of the rise of monasticism in Rome. It was in the year 340 
that Athanasius, fleeing from the persecutions of the Arians, entered 
Rome. He was accompanied by two hermits of the desert of Egypt. 
They were unkempt, filthy, rude, and almost savage in appearance, and 
the story of their voluntary and self-inflicted tortures and fastings at 
first excited scorn, derision, and contempt in the Eternal City; nor can 
we wonder at the aversion felt by the Romans for these men when we 
call to mind the fact that the greatest number of baths permitted by the 
ascetic brotherhood was four a year, and at the time of the advent of 
Athanasius and his friends one of the/chief delights of the Roman popu- 
lace was found in the luxurious public and private baths. 

It was not long, however, before the despised monks began to attract 
the serious attention of many of the more thoughtful and conscientious 
in Christian Rome. We say Christian Rome because nominally Chris- 
tianity had triumphed, albeit at a terrible cost; for the Church had com- 
promised with the world, and in many ways the Roman service sug- 
gested the pagan rites, forms, and ceremonials that had preceded it. But 
sadder far than this lapse was the vanishing from the Church of the 
lofty ideals of life, the living faith, the stern morality and loving interest 
for the poor, wretched, and suffering ones that marked the early days 
of Christianity. Rome was practically the same as the Rome of the 
Czsars, and in these strange men of the desert the better element soon 
found that which the denizens of the Eternal City most needed—that 
which was worth far more than wealth, refinement, and intellectual 
culture. In these recluses were seen a living faith, absolute sincerity, 
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and a resolute desire to conquer the flesh; while Roman society repre- 
sented the antipodes of all these things, being characterized by arti- 
ficiality, insincerity, soul-paralyzing skepticism, and the worship of the 
body, which frequently degenerated into gross sensualism. Hence, after 
the first feeling of repulsion and abhorrence, a change took place. The 
hermits began to have willing hearers, and scores of the high-born sons 
and daughters of Rome sought refuge in a life other than that in which 
they lived. They too went to extremes, and as a rule became far more 
intent on saving their own souls than on saving others. Among the first 
of the young men of culture to come under ‘he gospel of asceticism as 
preached by the Egyptian hermits in the Imperial City was Jerome, who 
eagerly accepted the stern demands made upon him. He was a youth of 
brilliant intellect, who had early come from his home, in what is now 
Austria-Hungary, to Rome for education; and here, while acquiring the 
intellectual culture of the time, he came under the baleful immorality 
that flourished on every side. His life for a time was given over to ex- 
cesses, but now he turned to the desert and lived the life of a recluse. 
Something of the frightfully erroneous conceptions of Christian duty 
entertained by these anchorites may be gleaned from the following: 


“When parents objected to his monastic views, Jerome quoted the 
saying of Jesus respecting the renunciation of father and mother, and 
then said: ‘Though thy mother with flowing hair and rent garments 
should show thee the breasts which have nourished thee; though thy 
father should lie upon the threshold; yet depart thou, treading over thy 
father, and fly with dry eyes to the standard of the cross. The love of 
God and the fear of hell easily rend the bonds of the household asunder. 
The Holy Scripture indeed enjoins obedience, but he who loves them 
more than Christ loses his soul.’ 

“Jerome vividly portrays hic own spiritual conflicts. The deserts 
were crowded with saintly soldiers battling against similar temptations, 
the nature of which is suggested by the following excerpt from Jerome’s 
writings. ‘How often,’ he says, ‘when I was living in the desert, in the 
vast solitude which gives to hermits a savage dwelling-place, parched by 
a burning sun, how often did I fancy myself among the pleasures of 
Rome! I used to sit alone because I was filled with bitterness. Sack- 
cloth disfigured my unshapely limbs and my ckin from long neglect had 
become black as an Ethiopian’s. Tears and groans were every day my 
portion; and if drowsiness chanced to overcome my struggles against 
it, my bare bones, which hardly held together, clashed against the 
ground. Now, although in my fear of hell 1 had consigned myself to 
this prison where I had no companions but scorpions and wild beasts, 
I often found myself amid bevies of girls. Helpless, I cast myself at the 
feet of Jesus. I watered them with my tears, and I subdued my re- 
bellious body with weeks of abstinence. 1 remember how I often cried 
aloud all night till the break of day. I used to dread my cell as if it 
knew my thoughts, and, stern and angry with myself, [ used to make 
my way alone into the desert. Wherever I saw hollow valleys, craggy 
mountains, steep cliffs, there I made my oratory—there the house of cor- 
rection for my unhappy flesh. There, also, when I had shed copious 
tears and had strained my eyes to heaven, I sometimes felt myself among 
angelic hosts and sang for joy and gladness.’ 

“No doubt these men were warring against Nature. Their yielding 
to the temptation to obtain spiritual dominance by self-flagellation and 
fasting may be criticized in the light of modern Christianity. ‘Fanati- 
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cism defies Nature,’ says F. W. Robertson; ‘Christianity refines and 
respects it. Christianity does not denaturalize, but only sanctifies and 
refines according to the laws of Nature. Christianity does not destroy 
our natural instincts, but gives them a higher and nobler direction.’ ” 


Many women of high social standing and of great wealth also sought 
refuge in the monastic life. Some of them, however, refused to live for 
themselves. On this point Dr. Wishart observes: 


“The fine quality of mercy that distinguishes woman’s character de- 
serves recognition. Even though she retired to a convent, she could not 
become so forgetful of her fellow-creatures as her male companions. 
From the very beginning we observe that she was more unselfish in her 
asceticism than they. It is true the monk forsook all, and to that extent 
was self-sacrificing; but in his desire for his own salvation he was prone 
to neglect every one else. The monk’s ministrations were too often con- 
fined to those who came to him, but the nun went forth to heal the dis- 
eased and to bind up the broken-hearted. As soon as she embraced the 
monastic life we read of hospitals. The desire for salvation drove man 
into the desert; a Christ-like mercy and divine sympathy kept his sister 
by the couch of pain.” 


In the following lines we catch a glimpse of one of these noble-souled 
women who refused to live for self alone: 

“Another interesting character of that period was Marcella, a beauti- 
ful woman of illustrious lineage, a descendant of consuls and prefects. 
After a married life of seven years her husband died. She determined 
not to embark on the matrimonial seas a second time, but to devote her- 
self to works of charity. . . . Marcella lavished her wealth upon the 
poor. Jerome praises her philanthropic labors thus: ‘Our widow’s cloth- 
ing was meant to keep out the cold and not to show her figure. She 
stored her money in the stomachs of the poor rather than to keep it at 
her own disposal.’ Seldom seen upon the streets, she remained at home, 
surrounded by virgins and widows, obedient and loving to her mother. 
Among the high-born women it was regarded as degrading to assume 
the costume of the nun, but she bore the scorn of her social equals with 
humility and grace.” 


Space forbids our following our author through the luminous chap- 
ters in which he tells the story of the different phases of monastic life 
and the illustrious leaders of the different orders. The pictures of the 
Benedictines and the Jesuits are drawn with the impartiality of the true 
historian, and in them the lights and shadows are clearly indicated; 
but perhaps no section of the volume is more interesting and helpful 
than the closing chapters, which deal with the Causes and Ideals of 
Monasticism and the Effect of Monasticism. Here the historian be- 
comes a philosopher, and from the story that has been so graphically 
given he draws conclusions evincing the same breadth of spirit, im- 
partiality, and fairness which characterize the preceding chapters. I re- 
gard the volume as one of the most important historical contributions 
to our literature that have appeared from the pen of an American au- 
thor during our generation. 

ITI. 


Before closing this notice I desire to say a word about the book as a 
model of honest and artistic workmanship. John Ruskin used to de- 
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plore the multiplication of books, and especially the way in which most 
of them were turned out—with cheap material entering into their manu- 
facture, shoddy workmanship, and poor type. He used to insist that 
people should own few books, but that they should be great works and 
should be honestly made—that the paper should be good, that the print 
should be fair and inviting, and that the book itself should be an art 
work, while being thoroughly serviceable. Mr. Albert Brandt has evi- 
dently the Ruskin ideal in mind. His books, measured by Ruskin’s rule, 
are not excelled, if indeed they are equaled, by any publishing house in 
the New World. It is a pleasure to own one of the Brandt books, and 
I predict a great future for his house, as there is a large and constantly 
increasing constituency of readers who are searching for honestly made 
books—books in which the artistic excellence is only surpassed by their 
serviceableness; and in these two respects the books made by Albert 
Brandt have no superior. 


‘THE PEOPLE’S MARX. A popular epitome of Karl Marx’s “Capi- 
tal.” By Gabriel Deville. Translated by Robert R. La Monte. 


Cloth, 290 pp. International Library Publishing Company, New 
York. 


This work merits wide reading, for here we have the most success- 
ful of all attempts to bring the social theories of the great German 
thinker, Karl Marx, within the intelligent grasp of the general reader, 
whose time for serious reading is so limited as to render it impossible 
for him to master the deep and exhaustive philosophic work of one of 
the most profound thinkers of our age. 

Karl Marx was born in 1818. He was one of the latest born of the 
children of the revolutionary generation that extended from 1790 to 
1820—a period that bred giants and innovators in every department of 
thought. He was educated at.Jena, Bonn, and Berlin, and belonged to 
the coterie of fine scholars who ranged themselves on the side of 
democracy during the portentous but ill-starred revolutions of 1848. 
Like Richard Wagner, he had to fly from his fatherland. France, sup- 
posed to be the most friendly land in Europe to democratic citizens, 
refused to allow him to tarry within her borders. Hence he repaired to 
London, and here, with the splendid opportunities afforded by the Brit- 
ish Museum and other libraries, he was enabled to prepare his monu- 
mental work on “Capital,” which rightfully ranks among the greatest 
economic contributions to literature. Marx was one of those profound 
thinkers and tireless workers who write for thinkers and patient in- 
vestigators rather than for the multitude. To him, men‘of strong in- 
tellectual grasp, who were not only open to reason but by nature were 
sympathetic to his general views, have come, as philosophers during the 
last 2,500 years have gone to Plato; nor have they gone away unsat- 
isfied. We are only beginning faintly to realize the influence that Marx 
is even thus early wielding upon civilization. Something of this may be 
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gleaned by glancing at the life-work of the late Wilhelm Liebknecht in 
Germany. 

Liebknecht, it will be remembered, was a fellow-exile with Marx in 
London. It was while there that he came so completely under the in- 
fluence of the father of German Socialism that on his return to his 
fatherland he joined heart and soul with the insignificant little band 
who had already seized upon Marx’s theories with avidity; and into 
this little group he infused his own intellectual enthusiasm, becoming to 
a great degree the head and front of Socialism in Germany, since which 
time the Socialist strength has grown so rapidly that in the empire of 
the Kaiser alone there are to-day more than two million Socialists 
among the electorate. 

Only patient plodders and scholars with tastes for economic studies, 
however, are able to master Marx’s “Capital,” and many attempts have 
been made to furnish the people with a luminous epitome of his great 
work. But all such attempts are necessarily exceedingly difficult, owing 
to the fact that Marx marshals a vast array of facts from which he 
draws his conclusions, and upon which deductions he builds his theories. 
To give a digest of the work that shall be at once brief and yet present 
a résumé of the theories without adding the foundation facts is neces- 
sarily difficult. Up to the present time no one has so satisfactorily ac- 
complished this work as Gabriel Deville, in the volume before us. His 
“People’s Marx” was published in France in 1883, and has now been 
excellently translated into English by Robert R. La Monte. The volume 
is not intended to be a substitute for Marx’s “Capital,” but rather an 
exposition that shall make clear the theories of the great German to all 
readers and will stimulate the more thoughtful to further investigation. 
We heartily recommend this work to the general reader interested in 
social science, and who would obtain a satisfactory conception of the 
theories held by the school of German Socialists. 


EVERY LIVING CREATURE; Or, Heart Training Through the 
Animal World. By Ralph Waldo Trine. Leatherette, 40 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


There is no more hopeful or inspiring sign of our times than the 
presence of a number of high, fine thinkers and sincere workers who are 
consecrating their lives to the service of all that is best—men and women 
who are at once intellectually able and deeply humane, whose sympa- 
thies go out to all sentient life, and who are rationally striving to call 
out the finest elements in the men and women of our too self-absorbed 
age. Among the young men of this class perhaps no one stands higher 
than Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, the well-known author of “What All the 
World’s a-Seeking,” “In Tune with the Infinite,” “The Greatest Thing 
Ever Known,” and other works. Mr. Trine’s life is perhaps quite as 
much of an inspiration to those who know him as are his books; and 
this is saying much. 
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It was only a few weeks ago that I chanced to meet a lady in rather 
humble circumstances. She has known many reverses in life, and I 
think probably in her childhood had scant opportunities for enjoying the 
educational advantages that are so easily attainable to-day. She seemed 
to me quite prosaic, and indeed one of the last persons who I should 
have imagined would have been interested in writings such as those of 
Mr. Trine. But in the course of a conversation this lady said to me: 
“I must tell you of a wonderful book I have been reading. It has done 
me more good than has the writing of any man I have ever read before.” 
And then she told me how she had been treated unjustly, and how an 
opportunity came through which she could obtain revenge on the 
wrong-doer. Her first impulse was to gain satisfaction through retalia- 
tion, but all of a sudden a passage from this book flashed through her 
mind. She went over to the table, took it up, read the passage again, 
and all desire to retaliate left her. “And,” she continued, “night and 
morning, as well as during the day, when I am weary or troubled I go 
to this little book and I am always helped. You must get it, for I know 
you will enjoy it.” 

“What is its title?” I asked. 

“It is called ‘In Tune with the Infinite,’” she replied, going to the 
table and bringing me the book. 

Who can measure the good that is wrought by books that so lift 
souls and ennoble the common life? I have before me a most helpful 
little volume by Mr. Trine, entitied “Every Living Creature.” It is a 
manly and well-considered plea for humane treatment of dumb animals. 
The author brings to his discussion a clear vision, a keen intellectual 
discernment, and a warm heart. No one can peruse the booklet without 
being made the better for it, or without having many new trains of 
thought started in his mind. Here is the opening paragraph. It illus- 
trates the spirit of the work as well as the style of the author: 

“It is said that in Japan if one picks up a stone to throw at a dog, 
the dog will not run, as you will find he will in most every case here in 
America, because there the dog has never had a stone thrown at him, 
and consequently he does not know what it means. This spirit of gentle- 
ness, kindliness, and care for the animal world is a characteristic of the 
Japanese people. It in turn manifests itself ir. all of their relations with 
their fellow-men; and one of the results is that the amount of crime 
committed there each year in proportion to its population is but a very 
small fraction of that committed in the United States.” 


I heartily wish every teacher in the land would read this little volume 
to his pupils during the ensuing year. It would prove a civilizer in the 
highest sense of the term. 


A CHILD OF LIGHT: Heredity and Pretr.atal Culture. By Newton 
N. Riddell. Cloth, 352 pp. Price, $2. Child of Light Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


One of the new questions that have arisen to commanding importance 
during the last generation relates to the right of every child to be well 
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born. In plant life and among the lower animals man has long appre- 
ciated the importance of having the right conditions prevail for the 
most perfect results; but when we came to the crown and flower of 
creation this question, of the very first importance, was ignored when 
its discussion was not tabooed. Fortunately for the race, during the 
last two decades a change has been rapidly taking place among leading 
thinkers, and in recent years several valuable works have appeared deal- 
ing with heredity, prenatal and postnatal influences, and kindred themes. 

By far the most important of these works, intended for general 
perusal, has just appeared from the pen of the well-known student and 
popular lecturer, Newton N. Riddell. It is a large and well printed 
volume of over 350 pages. The author has for many years given pro- 
found study to the subjects he discusses. All the great authorities of 
Europe and America dealing with heredity, prenatal and postnatal influ- 
ences, the new psychology, the subtle influences due to psychic impres- 
sions, and all kindred subjects have been carefully consulted. He is 
thus admirably equipped for the important work of presenting in a popu- 
lar and yet intelligent and authoritative manner truths of the greatest 
importance to the oncoming generations. We need not agree with all 
of his conclusions to appreciate the value of the work as a whole, which 
indeed it would be difficult to overestimate. 

The volume is divided into three parts, the first dealing chiefly with 
Brain Building and Soul Growth, the Reproduction of Life, the Factors 
of Heredity, Parental Adaptation, Psychology, and Sex Potency. The 
second part, which discusses Prenatal Influences, contains eight sug- 
gestive chapters, and is followed by part three, dealing with the Abnor- 
mal Man, in which Heredity, Insanity, and Imbecility, Homicide and 
Suicide, Heredity and Commercialism, Heredity and Intemperance, and 
Heredity and the Double Standard are comprehensively discussed. 

It is probable that many of our readers will dissent from some of 
the author’s views; yet all will, I think, be impressed with the high 
moral purpose that has actuated him, no less than his ability to give a 
broad, masterly, and authoritative discussion of the problems involved. 
Hence, it is a work that should be in the hands of every parent in 
America. 


KRISHNA AND KRISHNAISM; Or, The Life, Character, and 
Teachings of Sree Krishna. By Bulloram Mullick, B.A. Paper. 
Price, 2s. 6d. Nokur Chunder Dutt, 6 Chore Bagan Lane, pub- 
lisher, Calcutta, India. 


This work is by a native Indian, who occupies the position of judge in 
Calcutta. It contains a brief outline of the life of Krishna as set forth 
in the great poems and sacred works of India. The author introduces 
much that is explanatory in the course of his narration. In referring to 
this work the Jndian Mirror, of Calcutta, says: “Those who have no 
patience to go through the ponderous volumes of Mahabharata will do 
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well to peruse this book, which is written in a fascinating style, and 
may be recommended to grown-up students in our colleges and schools. 
There is a charm in the production and we congratulate our learned 
author on his success in producing an entertaining and instructive book 
with careful citation of authorities both European and Indian; and it is 
not too much praise that he could find time, after the labors of the day, 
as a judicial officer, to get up such an admirable work, which should give 
him a corner in the student’s library.” 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEET-WATER. By Hamlin Garland. Cloth, 
100 pp. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


In “The Spirit of Sweet-Water,”’ Mr. Garland has given one of the 
most delightful stories of love that have appeared in recent years. It 
is a very simple tale of a Western miner and a consumptive girl. It 
shows the power of love and thought in calling out the dormant ener- 
gies of life, bringing health and happiness where disease and hopeless- 
ness had dwelt, and on the other hand lifting the hero to moral heights 
he had not before dreamed of attaining. I have seldom read anything 
that in the form of a little story better reveals the potential influence of 
love. As a tale, it is an exquisitely sweet creation, revealing finer 
touches in some directions than Mr. Garland has shown in his more 
powerful works, while impressing the greatest lessons of life—the power 
of love and thought so to stimulate life at its fountain-head that they 
bring health, happiness, and goodness as the sun of spring calls forth 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits from plant, shrub, and tree. 


OO O-- OO 8-0 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“An American Commoner; or, The Life and Times of Richard 
Parks Bland,” with an Introduction by William Jennings Bryan and 
Personal Reminiscences by Mrs. Richard Parks Bland. Edited by 
William Vincent Byars. Cloth, illustrated, 404 pp. Price, $3.50. Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: E. W. Stephens. 

“Leaves of Grass,” with Autobiography. By Walt Whitman. Cloth, 
496 pp. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: David McKay. 

“The Future of the American Negro.” By Booker T. Washington. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Price, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Representative Democracy.” By John R. Commons... Paper, 100 
pp. Price, 25 cents. New York: Bureau of Economic Research. 

“Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman.” By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Cloth, 89 pp. Price, $1. Philadelphia: David McKay. 

“Methods in the Art of Taxidermy.” By Oliver Davie. Cloth, 359 
pp. 90-full-page illustrations. Price, $2.50. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay. 














NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE ARENA, with this issue, completes its Twenty-fourth 
Volume. The recent introduction of several new de- 
partments and expansion of our work and policy, resultant 
from our absorption of The Coming Age, have proved very 
popular, as attested by a gratifying increase in circulation and 
commendatory notices of the press. The November number 
was heartily welcomed, by both old and new friends of THE 
ARENA, as a splendid epitome of modern thought on a variety 
of vital topics; yet the current issue manifests a degree of 
improvement that will be repeatedly presented during the suc- 
ceeding months. 

An important series of papers, by different authors, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the development of Psychical Research in 
America begins this month with a contribution from James H. 
Hyslop, professor of logic and ethics in Columbia University. 
The next article, to appear in January, will be entitled “The 
Spiritual in Literature,” from the pen of Sara A. Underwood, 
whose psychic experiences as an automatic writer are famous 
the world over. 

Students of modern literature and its makers and tenden- 
cies will be deeply interested in Joseph Dana Miller’s reflec- 
tions upon the degeneracy of self-worship and Mr. Wisby’s 
graphic sketch of the Shakespeare of Denmark. The former 
article is especially timely, in view of the prevalent disposi- 
tion unduly to exalt the ego and frequently to exploit its 
perverted aspects. The half-tone portrait accompanying the 
latter, as frontispiece to this issue, is unique and worthy of 
preservation. 

To alternate with our Department of “Conversations,” we 
introduce this month a talk with Mr. Bolton Hall, “On the 
Stoa of the Twentieth Century,” the topic being the far- 
reaching advantages that would accrue from the adoption of 
the single tax—a principle that is rapidly making its way to 
acceptance among thoughtful minds. The “Conversation” to 
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appear in January will present the views of the well-known 
actor, Joseph Haworth, on great actors of the classic drama, 
which will include many personal reminiscences. 

The leading feature of our next issue will be a symposium— 
the most important that has yet appeared—on the subject of 
“Christian Science.” Among the debaters wili be Judge Ew- 
ing, of the Chicago bar, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D., and 
Mr. Charles Brodie Patterson. The same interesting topic 
will be discussed later in these pages by E. A. Jenks, A.M., 
from the standpoint of a liberal Congregationalist, and by Dr. 
J. W. Winkley from the Unitarian point of view. Whatever 
truth may underlie the teachings of this growing cult is sure 
to be brought out in this dispassionate but candid presentation 
of its doctrines and the criticism they invite from the logical 
reasoner. 

Students of heredity and the influence of environment will 
be glad to learn that a series of eight articles by Frances A. 
Kellor, of the University of Chicago, on “The Criminal Ne- 
gro,” will begin in our January number. These papers are to 
embody an original biological, sociological, and psychological 
investigation of criminality among the negroes in eight South- 
ern States and thirty-five institutions. The objects are: (1) 
To secure data upon the problem of the effects of hereditary 
and environmental conditions in causing crime; (2) to in- 
stitute accurate comparisons between negroes and whites, and 
between normal individuals and criminals; (3) to apply to 
the problem of criminality the latest sociological methods and 
psychological apparatus; and (4) to make a comprehensive 
study of the subject that shall omit no important factors. A 
fine portrait of this able writer will accompany her first paper 
next month. 

Among the distinguished contributors to forthcoming issues 
of THe ARENA, not already announced elsewhere, are Governor 
C. S. Thomas, of Colorado; the Hon. Frank Doster, Chief 
Justice of the Kansas Supreme Court, and Prof. Thomas E. 
Will, A.M. 

J.E.M. 
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.*. INSURE IN.°. 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HH Life, Endowment, 


OLDEST, Accident, and 
LARGEST, 


ao Best, | Employer’s Liability 
ll Insuranice of all forms. 























HEALTH POLICIES. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, 
Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies in THE TRAV- 
ELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, - - - - $29,046,737.45 

LIABILITIES, - - - - 24,926,280.61 

EXCESS (3% % basis), - - 4,120,456.84 
GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900: 

IN ASSETS, : : - - - ° $1,286,225.89 

INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Dept’s), - - 1,128,534.12 

Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 mos., - - 4,055,985.62 








J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN EB. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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__ compar nomamenes-coemrpmegen 
Typewriters 
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AKING ADVANTAGE of the recent business 
embarrassments of two large typewriter manu- 
facturers, which necessitated closing out their agencies 
in all quarters, we were recently enabled to-purchase, 
for spot cash, numbers of large lots of practically new 
typewriters which we will offer DURING THIS 
MONTH AND NEXT MONTH ONLY a: an ad- 
vance of only TEN PER CENT. on Our Actual 

Wholesale Cost. 

These lots include Remingtons, Olivers, Williams, 
Smith Premiers, Caligraphs, Bar Locks, Densmores, 
Blickensderfers, Yosts, Urtiderwoods, Chicagos, 
Daughertys, Franklins, and Hammonds, to which is 
added our former already large miscellaneous stock. 

OUR PRICES WILL ASTOUND YOU! 

Buy nowhere until you have written us! Speci- 
mens of the work, with prices of all typewritor:, and 
§2-page illustrated catalogue free to any address upon 
Tequest. 


ESTABLISHED i882. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
102 Fulton Street, New York. 
E. N. MINER, Proprietor. 





SUPERBLY EQUIPPED 


Pioneer Limited Trains 


between CH iCACGCO and 


MILWAUKEE, LA CROSSE 
WINONA, ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS, FARGO 
ABERDEEN, SIOUX FALLS 
SIOUX CITY, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
OMAHA, DES MOINES 
DUBUQUE, DAVENPORT 
CEDAR RAPIDS, . OTTUMWA 
KANSAS CITY, ROCK ISLAND 
ROCKFORD, BELOIT 
JANESVILLE, MADISON 
WAUKESHA, OCONOMOWOC 
CREEN BAY, OSHKOSH 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MARQUETTE 
“THE COPPER COUNTRY” 
and a thousand other cities and towns on 6,400 miles of 


first-class road owned by the CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL LWAY. 


GEO. H. HEAPFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The True Seience of Living: 


OR, THE NEW GOSPEL OF HEALTH. 


By Epwarp Hooxer Dewey, M.D. Introduction 
by Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


fi: New Era for Woman; 
OR, HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 


By same author. Introduction by Atice McCiet- 
LAN Brrney, President of the National 
Congress of Mothers. 


These. books contain. THE KEY TO PERFECT 
HEALTH. They explain the cause of all disease, 
and give the CURE WITHOUT DRUGS, or any treat- 
ment involving expense. 

“I firmly believe that there is no limit to its heal- 
ing power.” JoserpH F. Lanp, M.D., 

130 West 126th St., New York City. 
PUBLISHERS’ GUARANTEE. 


Any person purchasing these books, and, after 
adopting the system and following it for thirty 
days, does not realize a marked improvement in 
heaith, may return them and we will refund the 
money. 


References as to above guarantee. 
F. S. JEROME, First Nat. Bank, Norwich, Ct. 
N. L. BisHop, Supt. of Schools, Norwich, Ct. 
PRICES. 


‘True Science of Living,” linen $2.25, buckram $2.50 
‘‘New Era for Woman,” “ 1.25, - 1.50 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


THE 
ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 


VOICES OF 


Earth and Heaven. 


By HARRIET B. BRADBURY. 


A charming booklet, in verse, with 
decorations by the author. The music 
of its lines suggests at first the conflict- 
ing voices that call the soul away from 
its heavenly meditations, but at last a 
| sweet tranquillity takes the place of the 
|/tumult, as the soul turns to find the 
strength that awaits it in the silence. 

Most beautifully bound in heavy 
paper, decorated in brown and gold, 
tied with silk and gold cord. 


Price, 10 cents, post-paid. 


ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY 


The Alliance Publishing Company, 
“LIPE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















mesest TYPEWRIT! 


ILLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER FREE. 


Tear Out This. Advertisement 


and mail itto us. Sign your name in space be- indsgeat 
closing 
low and we will send you FREE our handsome tick by 


72-page illustrated book ‘‘ The Test of Time,”’ 
which will explain fully our offer of 70 nights’ free 
fria/, and our guarantee to return your money (no 
questions asked) if ours is not the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 


mattress ever made. It will conclusively show 


. TRADE 
the merits of the , MARK. 


Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, *15. (27s fai ) 


Thousands have purchased, but a thousand doubters 
Express charges prepaid anywhere. Not : 
for sale by any stores. Don’t be deceived § 4¢s#/ate. If you doubt (even with our guarantee), we 
into buying of dea.ers. don’t ask you to buy—simply sign here and we will mail 
Our name and guarantee on every mattress. ) our book, or, if you prefer, send your name on a postal, 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. . $ 8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. a Als IN | 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 48 Ibs. 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. PLACE, . --..-------------—-—_-_—- eed 


We have tone: rches. ‘or boo 
cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for book,’ OSTERMOOR & CO., 15 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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THE PORTER 
STANHOPE 





Weight 
only 550I1bs, 


Order Now 
to Ensure 
Early 
Delivery 


The ** Motor Age” of Chicago thus de- 
scribes the Perfect Automobile: 

‘‘A handsome, stylish vehicle which can 
be started instantly and without previous 
laborious or lengthy preparation, can be 
stopped promptly, can be run at any speed 
up to twenty-five miles an hour, can be per- 
fectly controlled by any person without 
special training, can travel over rough 
streets and roads, can climb stiff grades, 
can, in short, do anything and everything 
that a horse or span of horses attached toa 
vehicle can do, and do it more satisfactory, 
do it at a fraction of the expense and at the 
same time have none of the inherent faults 
of the horse, and no new ones of its own 
at the present time.’’ There are vehicles 
that combine some of these advantages, but 
none that combine them all except 

THE PORTER STANHOPE, 
price $750.00, 

We make only one grade, and that the 
best, and the best only will be found satis- 


factory in the long run. 
















The Only Perfect Automobile! ¥: 


THE PORTER 
STANHOPE 








Price 
$750.00 


Has no Riy 
in 
Simplicity 





Economy. 


THE PORTER STANHOPE 
is the Perfect Automobile. 
It is handsome and elegant in its lines 


and conforms in design to the modern horse 
carriages. 


Safe, simple and durable. 

Boiler is absolutely non-explosive and 
water-feed automatic. 

Itis free from all complications in its 
mechanism, so that an engineer is not 
necessary in its use. 


Fuel is cheap and obtainable every: 
where. 

It is noiseless and free from all odor and) 
vibration. \ 

The Burner (or engine fire) is of low draft 
and so protected from the air as to be un-| 
quenchable in all weathers. | 
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It is controlled by one lever only, as in 


times of danger several levers are confus-§ 


ing. The methods of lighting the burner] 
at first are so simplethat anyone can doit} 
quickly and in a manner that is not com] 


plicated. 


ve 


Before you buy an Automobile mention ° 
this magazine and write to the } Write Now ! 


PORTER 


p50 Tremont Building - e 


MOTOR CO., 


, Boston, [lass. 





















. “The Universal Anth is the crowning endeav- 
or of the 19th century ng.*’ York 
Times, May 19, 1900. 






This is an article that every lover of good books: 
ever owning a I'brary or collecting one, should 
read Now. 





buy anything like all the books selected from in the Universal 
\ logy, which is published in 33 royal octavo volumes, would be 
y impossible; many of them come on the market only once in 
eration, at enormous prices, and $100,000 would not hasten their 


R t. Even to buy those which can be had at some price without 
ng waiting would cost ten to fifteen thousand dollars. And 
— f we throw out the very costly ones of the latter—say those cost 


$100 and over—and rely on seeing them in libraries, the remainder 
i cost an average of $100 a volume of the Anthology—over 


t even libraries will not furnish what would be left out, nor neariy 
Many most interesting and valuable articles have been translated 

O y for this set; in many cases the author or work has never 
red before in English at all, nor any selection from him. 

the reader cannot find any specimen of the world-famous 
ret History,”’ ostensibly by Procopius, anywhere a8 in this set. 
ti . \o part of Dion Cassius’ History has ever been translated except 

we give the original story by him of the destruction of the three 
n legions by Arminius, the German hero. 

f the most celebrated of classical pieces is the savage diatribe 
Seneca on the death of the Emperor Claudius—the * Apocolo- 
yntosis " or ** Pumpkinification "’; it has never before been rendered 
> 8 to English, so that its wit, poetry and scathing satire might be 
sity reciated by others than Latin scholars. 


ni, Greek and Latin Authors Now Translated for 
the First Time. 


eti the ten Attic orators regarded by the great Alexandrian critics as 
st of antiquity, three are for the first time presented to 
sh readers in this work; four others are given virtually for the 
ne, as the only translations ever made have been long out of 
i are in few libraries. 
No such collections of fragments of lost Greek and Roman poets and 
wrights has ever been presented, ome-Aadf of it translated spe- 
forus. Eight Roman and seventy-four Greek poets are rep- 
ted. 

specimens of the great Roman poet Ennius, the real founder of 
. tive school of Latin verse, and the Greek Archilochus, father of 

ines Greek satire, are translated into English for the first time. 
A st remarkable and interesting document, here presented for 
Orse first time, is the autobiography of the = Augustus, the 
Ancyran inscription ; its gaps restored by Professor Mommsen, 
great German historian, and the whole translated for the Anthol- 





The Rare Tales and Stories of St. Patrick, St. Denis, 
St. commen, St. David and St. Andrew and many 
ers. 


For instance, few names of books are better known, or their tales a 
more integral part of literature and popular tradition, than the Seven 
Champions of Christendom: the current stories of St. George and the 
Dragon, of St. Patrick and the Snakes, of St. Denis, and St. James, 
and St. Andrew, and St. David, and St. Anthony, are all derived from 
this book. There is only one copy on any printed catalogue of a 
United States Library--ihe Peabody of Baltimore It is safe to say 
that no ouyer of this set will ever see any part of it elsewhere 


Who Was the Leader of the French School of Roman-~ 
tic Novelists in the 17th Century ? 


Who knows aught of the once great Mile. de Scudery, the chief of 
the French school of romantic novelists in the seventeenth century ? 
Or her predecessor, Calprenede ? or who would ever even start to read 
the tremendous volumes, a thousand closely-printed, double-columned 
huge quarto pages, that enshrine each story, could they obtain the 
volumes ? ow how many can ever see them, with only two copies of 
Calprenede—one of each of two novels—and three of Scudery, in this 
country? We give highly readable selections from each. 


The Oriental Tales—Those of Savitri, Satyavan, 

bharata, tig Chandra Roy—You Have 

Heard the Names, Why Not Have the Tales in 
Your Library ? 


The delightful autobiographic memoirs of the Emperor (Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul Empire of India, incomparably superior to any 
other king’s reminiscences, and of the highest historic interest are 
found on the printed catalogue of but one library in the United States, 
the Astor, of New York. They are well sampled in the Anthology. 


One of the sweetest of the Oriental tales, that of Savitri and Satya- 
van, is from the great epic, the Mahabharata, translated only in the 
monumental work of Protap Chandra Roy, which only a few of the 
greatest libraries possess. More of this exquisite translation is given 
besides this lovely story. 

The works of Confucius and Mencius, the greatest Chinese teach- 
ers, are not in the ordinary library. 


Only one library in the country has, on its printed catalogue, the 
one translation ever made of Lycophron's “Cassandra,” one of the 
most strange and curious poems of the Alexandrian Greek school. A 
considerable and satisfying part is given here. 



























By far the finest selection of Martial’s famous Epigrams is that in Ce “ oe d 
et, most of the verse translations made for Anthology. The Celebrated Treatise of Longinus ‘‘On Style. 
. : By universal verdict the chief critic of antiquity was Longinus, tutor 
and om > aye =o Se —— real and imaginary, are to the family of the great queen, Zenobia. Only one translation was 
here, tor the Brst time, in x . : _ | ever made of his famous treatise “On Style," and that in the last cen- 
he witty and delightful imaginary correspondence of Alciphron is | tury, and to be found in but few of even great libraries. A good por- 
presented by a dozen very amusing items, some of them sets tion is given in this work. 
n al he 2 oO Be . . . . 
2 in all; the whole translated for this work One of the curius of literary history is ‘The Caesars,” of the Emper 
its lranslated for the Anthology are the exc ellent argument of Aulus | or Julian, a skit on his predecessors, translated only once in the last 
Gellius in the “* Attic Nights," ‘* Why Astrology Cannot be True,” | century, and found in only a few great libraries. It is here given 
not id an entire eclogue of Calpurnicus Siculus, the best of the pastoral | entire. 
vets after the time of Virgil. To Americans, one of the most deeply interesting of compositions is 
| the famed Norse Saga of Eric the Red, giving the account of Leif Er 
icsson’s discovery of **Vinland,” somewhere on the northeastern coast 
Later Curios First Rendered into English. | of North America. 4// that part of the Saga relating to this discovery 
' , » i ri a o' » ,e < hle e ~ - 
ry: 1ing down to later times, a group of the great philosophers of the is given in this ~ ork, and will w . often be findable elsewhere. 
, ile Ages have their first sampling here: Avicenna the Arab, and | One of Francisco Quevedo's striking and bitter “Visions of Hell,” 
es the Spanish Jew, the two mightiest of Moslem thinkers; } among the glories of Spanish literature, is here given, and is only to 
r Bacon, the greatest English man of science down to Newton's | be found in one or two great libraries. Quevedo was the Voltaire of 
and) igularly like his great namesake, Francis Bacon, in ideas and | Spain. 
and a better experimenter ; and soy | — | — Many other instances might be given, but these will show the rich- 
\ hoctor,” the head of - atholic theology, first translated here ness of the Anthology in articles at once interesting, readable and 
t in scatte ring paragrap 1s. | rare. 
aft ter yet, a most interesting selection from Madame de Maintenon's Its Editors 
1s been translated for us for the first time; a — from x 
| t Marot; a very characteristic and pungent —— et by that The Anthology has been prepared by the most competent hands, by 
un-| f condensed pamphleteers, Paul Louis Courier, here sampled | men whose life work has been the development of that keen judy 
first time in English; for us, too, a poem of Jean Richepin, an | ment and critical insight necessary for the production of such a great 
y Jules Simon, stories by Charles Nodier, by Jean Mace, by | work. The editor-in-chief, Dr. Garnett, C.B., is equally knewn fer 
? t, by Pushkin, and others. his fifty years of service in the British Museum, and as one of the fore- 
translations alone of sew writers and mew articles are worth 1 in > wll — Sueckes 1e zee a. ej Fagg -y ae Vallee, 
in = °° rice of the set, not only for curiosity but for interest and readabil- | L!>rarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale, of Faris, and Prof Brandl, 
: 1 permanent worth Professor of Literature in the Imperial University of Berlin, not to 
F "& speak of the many qualified assistants, suffice to stamp the work as of 
uS-F | the highest authority. 
| 
oft Chaucer and Old English Writers Modernized } The Publishers. 
n nd Enjo 
e E yed. So great was the expense of the undertaking that no one publishing 
0 it . Practical translations, too, are the modernizations without change house alene ventured to bring it out. The Clark Company of London; 
° 1 English writers; that is, modernizing all spellings that do not | Emile Terquem, the well-known publisher, in Paris; the Bibliothek 
$ e the root word, and explaining the rest in footnotes. Thus the | Verlag. in Berlin ; and Merrill & Baker of New York, are bringing out 
ym: | r is reading his author's exact text without any of the difficulty | this work conjointly. 
3 ikes Chaucer and others sealed books to the mass from their} For full particulars, sample pages, sample illustrations and desc rip- 
forn One of Chaucer's stories has been so treated; the | tive matter (free {you mention THE ARENA), write, 
’ ? ntroductory canto of “* Piers Plowman's Dream” can now for ™ 
z . time be read by the many; a powerful article of John 
. two of the best selections from Alexander Barclay's ** Ship of MERRILL & BAKER, 4 
i BY and others of less antiquated form, which yet are so hard in 
v 3 arance that people will not try to read them. Il East 16th St., New York City. : 
> 
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THE WONDERS OF 
HYPNOTIC CONTROL 


I have just prepared a Mail Course of five 
complete lessons on this subject, and have them 
bound im booklet form. The Complete Mall 
Course will be sent to any one for oaly 10c. sil- 
ver. This course of instructions contains my 
latest discoveries and methods with which you 
ean hypnotize any subject, no matter how hard. 
I have written them for the benefit of profes- 
sional hypnotists, and all who wish to greatly 
tncrease their percentage of success. No matter, 
student, whose instructions you have, and no 
matter what your degree of success, if you send 
me 10¢e. I will send you this complete course, 
which will enable you to fasten on to any in- 
complete instructions and succeed right from 
the start. No matter whether you have ever 
studied hypnotism before or not, you will find 
yourself succeeding at first trial. You can hyp- 
notize any one that complies with these original 
methods. I repeat, that you are just as sure to 
hypnotize the first person that complies with 
these methods as you are sure that the sun 
rises and sets. 

These complete instructions, mind you, will be 
sent for only 10c., actually enabling you to thor- 


Prof. R. E. Dutton. 
WRITE HIM. 


oughly master all herein described, without further charge. This book also contains 





methods for Self-Healing that will 
that when complied with they can 
cine cannot touch at all. Any one 
Occult Arts who reads this Mail 
very latest discoveries, which en 
sleep in themselves almost instant 





not fail to cure diseases that medi- 
can be a practical operator in all 
Course. This book contains my 
able all to induce the hypnotic 
ly, at will, awake at any desired 
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~~ SONTEDS 


— 


| sor fall. 1 absolutely guarantee 


time, and thereby cure all known 
can induce this sleep in himself at 
the minds of friends and enemies, 
with disembodied spirits, visit any 
tions and problems in this sleep, 
This so called Mental Vision Lesson 
notic Healing, Control of the Sub- 
“co NO. 52.42.20. 20 eee 


diseases and bad habits. Any one 
first trial, control his dreams, read 
see absent friends, communicate 
part of the earth, solve bard ques- 
and remember all when awake. 
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and four others—one in Self-Hyp- 
Conscious Mind in the waking 








DUTTON-THERAPY. 


state, and several strong healing methods are all contained 
in this little book, which will be sent to any one for 10c. 
silver, enabling you to be as good an operator as any one 
living. Mind you, this can be successfully accomplished by 
the study of this little book, without further charge. 

I am so absolutely confident that you will be successful, 
right from the start, with these instructions, that I will 
even send them Subject to Examination, if so de- 
sired, just to prove to the most skeptical that they form 
the best course ever sold for 10c., and to all who send the 
dime, if any should be dissatised, money will be cheerfully 
refunded. But this Mail Course is just as described, for I 
would not dare to use the mails for any frauduljent pur- 
pose. This bargain offer is limited, so send at once to 


PROF. R. E. DUTTON, 
McCook, Neb., U.S. A., Lock Box 441. 
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PRACTICAL HYPNOTISM. 


(WE USED TO SELL THIS COURSE ALONE FOR $5.00.) 
VERYONE is looking for the best course of instruction extant upon this 
science. The public demand is for a course of instruction which does 
instruct. We have prepared the best course that has ever been 
written, and-we-have seen them all. The matter contained in this course 
bas not appeared in SUGGESTIVE 
THERAPEUTICS in the form of articles, 
The whole course is new, original, 
and thoroughly uptodate. It teaches 
you how to hypnotize; how to mes- 
merize; how to instruct and cure 
n¢ArECT COURSE p during natural sleep; how to perform 
~ INSTRUCTION < stage hypnotism; it reveals all the 
it PNOTISM 5 old and all the new mysteries. It fav- 
<u MESMERISM2 ors especially the induction of THE 
ChAIRYOYANCE DEEP SLEEP, and teaches how you 
SUGUESTIVE mayinduce it. It gives youinstruction 
| * : THERAPEUTICS i in the use of Hypnotism in the treat- 
ANDTHE SCEPC RE a "| ment of disease. It gives special in- 
_50 METHODS nos. | struction for the doctor; special in- 
\ HYPNOTIZING ;, | struction for the layman, and special 
ow RIENCE '| instruction for the dentist in Hypno- 





a copy of any other course, or a re- 
hash of old matter. It is unlike any 
other course, and superior to all. 
No other Course of Instruction is 
necessary, but without this the student i: not fully equipped to do his work 
It contains no less than 50 Methods of inducing Hypnosis, and devotes a 
Lesson to the Method of Mesmerism which Dr. Esdaile, the English surgeon, 
made famous in India. 
After mastering this course the student is able to hypnotize either for 
his own satisfaction in psychic research, or for the correction and cure of 
bad habits, nervous diseases, and functional disorders. 


This Course is GIVEN AWAY to Anyone WHO SENDS $1.00 for Six Months 
Subscription to SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 





PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, 


Room F, TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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A. A. ROUSIAN & C0. 


No. 20 Broad St., 

























NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS 
New YoRK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


sorter 


a@ BRANCH OFFICE AT 


No. 2 ASTOR COURT, 


33d and 34th Streets. 


A Dignified | 
Educational 
Contest ... 


Open to all New Subscribers of The 
International Magazine 


The contest is to estimate what the population 
of the U. S. wili be by the census just taken. It} 
is a rational and dignified educational contest in 
which thinking men and women may participate 
with absolute propriety. It is not a lottery or 
similar scheme, as is shown by the fact that it 
has the approval of the Post Office Dept. 

The awards will be made by the Press Pub- 
lishing Association of Detroit, Mich., the Central 
Savings Bank of that city holding a Guarantee 
Fund of $25,000 for that purpose. 

Send us your name and address and we will 
forward you circular giving full information. 


} 


The International Magazine 


358 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, iil. 


$1.00 a year. 
10 cts. a copy. 











lite 
DENSMORE 


The Satisfactory Typewriter. 
Main Office, 309 Broadway, New York. 





$25,000 in Cash Awards THE MASKED PROPHET. 


A Psychological Romance. 


BY COLONEL JOHN BOWLES. 


("A second edition of this powerful occult 


| story has just been published. 


Over 150 pp. Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 


ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
‘*Life’’ Bidg., New York. 





| Dept. BW3. 


'—Would you achieve business and social suc- 


Hypnotism 
FRE cess ; improve your talents; gratify your am- 
bitions; cure diseases and bad habits; and 


wield wonderful power and influence over others? If so, 
write for our book—by thirty eminent specialists. It 
thoroughly explains all the hidder secrets of Hypnotism, 
Personal Magnetism, Magnetic Healing, Etc. It is the 
most remarkable work of the century. Positively nothing 
like it ever before published. It has brought success to 
thousands. We guarantee success to you or forfeit 
$1,c00.00 in gold. The book is free. A postal card from 
you to-day brings the book to-morrow. Address: 


American College of Sciences, 
420 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 














Library Top Being Removed. 


Indianapolis Combination Library, Dining, Billiard 2 Poot Tables 


Are superbly made in the most artistic woods. Massive build, refined design, and rich in 
finish. Handsome pieces of furniture for any home. We manufacture several styles of tables 
in three sizes, viz.: library or drawing-room size, dining-room or three-quarter size, and the full 
regulation table. 

All our tables are equipped with our patented invisible pockets, eliminating the outward 
appearance of billiards or pool. Handsome removable library and dining tops, fine billiard 
cloth, regulation slate beds, sensitive rubber cushions, etc. ‘These tables are of highest grade, 
the playing qualities being equal to $300 tables. 


Write at once for prices and illustrated catalog giving| Our large four-story brick plant is devoted to the exclu- 
complete information. sive manufacture of Billiard and Pool Tables for the Home. 


COMBINATION TABLE COMPANY, No. 70 Penn. Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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YOUR VACATION Qi 
IN COLORADO os 


. ) O you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, 
more majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts — 
That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 
That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful and invigor- 
ating; and that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 
Then consider the question of spending your vacation 
there this summer. 


Colorado is not far away. The Burlington Route runs “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library smoking cars 
and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the summer months tourist 
tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about the 
country enclose six cents in postage for our dook on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, of literary 
excellence and profusely illustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 














The World's... 
Greatest Novelist 


HE highest position in the realm of pure fiction 

is claimed for Batzac. His powerful romances 
form a union of lofty qualities—keen insight, pro- 
found knowledge, fascinating interest, and epi- 
grammatic force—which, blended and clothed in 
the midst of an undefinable allurément, place him 
alone and peerless in the heights of classic fiction. 
This is not the arbitrary opinion of a few, but the 
consensus of criticism in three great countries. 

If your library is to contain the choicest thought 
of the world, why not include the greatest novelist ? 
If you read fiction, why not read the best—the 
novels of wide-world interest and enduring charm ? 


BALZAC’S COMEDIE HUMAINE 


Complete in Sixteen Volumes 
‘‘ Of this tremendous throng, an amazingly large number are living, breathing men and women, moving 
amidst unfading scenes, and they exist for us as truly as Shakespeare's heroes and heroines.” 
—PrRoF. TRENT, in the Warner Library. 





A SEMI-DE LUXE EDITION. THE FAMOUS SAINTSBURY TEXT. 


This is the only full and exact American printing 
of the famous Saintsbury Edition. Others sc claim- 
ing are fraudulent or garbled. We have purchase | 
the exclusive American rights of publication fe 
edition and reset it in new type. The text is t.7!s 
lated by well-known English scholars; and we | »ve 
added three stories originally lacking in the series 

THE SET CONSISTS of sixteen volumes, INTRODUCTIONS —wWe also include the complete prefaces + 

. A ea - = MR. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, who is credited with ‘**kno 
library size (8 x5 inches and nearly 1% inches thick). more about the literature of the world than any living » + 


Printed from new plates, and bound in fine buckram These introductions,+so necessary to a full appreciation of 
author, are critical and explanatory, and deal with cach stury 
and half-leather. separately. No other edition contains them fully. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


We offer this limited new edition at a club price that is about half the subscription rates. 
While they last, the sets will be sold at $30 in cloth, and $36 in half-leather binding. 


te voumss SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


To give a correct idea of the splendid quality of the edition, we will send a set prepaid’ to 
any responsible reader of this publication without any advance payment whatever. If the 
books are not satisfactory, they may be returned at our expense. This indicates our 
confidence in the set and its ability to please. (Read the Coupon.) 


This edition will satisfy the most exacting book- 
lover. It is carefully printed from large, clear type, 
on fine paper, is handsomely and durably bound, and 
beautifully illustrated. It is actually better and will 
present a finer appearance in the library than many 
editions costing double. 











THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, 
A Magnificent Addition to Any Library. New York. 


Send Postal for Handsome Specimen Pages. Gentlemen : Please send me on approval prepaid a 
set of BALZAC in half-leather. If retained, I agree to 


About Half-Price. No Risk Incurred. pay $2 within 5 days and $2 per month thereafter for-17 
We Pay Expressage. months ; if not satisfactory, I agree to return them at 
your expense within 5 days. 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York Ar. 11-00, Address... 











In ordering cloth, change 17 months to 14 months 
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WHITE'S SHAKESPEARE 


A Shakespearian After many years spent in 

$ preparation, the International 
Library Complete Edition of Shakespeare's 
plays, representing the final and revised work of the 
celebrated scholar, RICHARD GRANT WHITE, is offered 
to the public complete in 13 volumes 


The Text rhe corruptions introduced by succes- 

sive generations of editors who knew 
Restored % what Shakespeare ought to have said” 
have been eliminated. Point by point and word by 
word the original plays have been recovered for the 
first time in this country. 


Not a In connection with each play 


sas (but never interrupting the text) 
Pocket Edition are given full notes, analyses 


and glossaries. The final volume is devoted to a com- 
plete topical index to every character and every senti- 
ment in the plays. 

Life of This biography is justly famous, 


Shakespeare for it dismisses elaborate conjec- 


tures, and from historical evidence 
only, portrays the man and the poet in his aims, suc- 
cesses and failures. 


WE SEND ENTIRE SETS ON APPROVAL. 


A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth 
with gilt tops and offered for about half the regular subscription price, our low club 
prices being $19 for the half leather and $16 for the cloth binding. Books are sent 
on approval and may be returned if not satisfactory. We pay = ; 





in all essential respects the best edition of Shakespeare ever r ga ee 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Souvenir Portfolio 


consisting of 4 large pho- 
togravure reproductions 
of 


Celebrated Paintings 


pertaining to Shake- 
speare, and made espe- 
cially for framing, will 
be sent 


FREE 


with this Edition. These 
plates are such as would 
sell in the art stores at 
about $6 per set. 

















Size of volumes, 7% by s% inches—more than one inch thick. 


SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
actin: Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


IN TER! NA TIONAL SHAKESPEARE in half-leather, with ART| WE PAY EXPRESSAGE. 
S for framing. If retained | agree to pay $1 within 5 days 
and $1 per month thereafter Jor 18 months; if not satisfastery, rf NO RISK INCURRED. 


agree to return them at your expense with 5 day 
‘ ies en os ee Beautifully Illustrated Specimen Pages 
sent on receipt of postal. 


eneinte ae - THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
wre loth, change 30 menthe 00 ts ment! 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Signed 
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Thousands of people the country over are 
using Ripans Tabules every day. They use 
them because of the beneficial results they 
have received. The Tabules have been 
tested and proved the standard cure for 
digestive disorders. 


They relieve the most severe case of 
indigestion or any kindred trouble at once. 
They are a scientific compound and in their 


action benefit both the nervous and physical 
organism. 


Ripans Tabules never leave the system 
weak and exhausted. On the contrary, they 
build up faster than the bodily waste occurs, 
and thus gradually a high plane of health is 
reached. It may take time permanently to 
overcome a digestive disorder which perhaps 
is of years’ standing, but Ripans Tabules will 
do it if persistently taken in accordance with 
the directions given. 


At Att Druc Srores, 


IO FOR 5 CENTS. 


Wy anten. mols case of bad healt h that R IP A'N'S will not benefit 
anish pain owt fe 1e r elie he 

word R'I'P"A N’S on th ka and accept » 

to for 5 cents, may be Ye pape lrug Stor —. 

sand testimonials will be mailed to accire 

the Ripaus Chemical Co., No ao Spruce St., New "York. 
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J. C. F. Grumbine’s 
Divine Science Publications. 


(SECOND THOUSAND.) 


CLAIRVOYANGE: lis Law, Nature, and Unfoldment. 


A system of inspired teachings concerning Divinity, especially Clairvoyance, and 
how to unfold the clairvoyant vision, to pierce the veil of sense, see and converse 
with spirits, enter at will into the spiritual world and become a seer and an adept 
in mystical science. 

“It is the best work on the subject of Clairvoyance thus far issued, and points to 
an alluring goal of true spiritual development.”—Mznd. 

Published in gold and cloth. Price. $3.00. 


(THIRD THOUSAND.) 


POYCHOMETRY: Its Law, Nature, and Unfoldment. 


Teaches how to realize the spiritual consciousness, intuition, and Divinity, and 
attain illumination. 

“If any one wishes to get a real insight into the best methods of development, 
these are the books to purchase.”"—-7The Two Worlds. 

Paper; price, 50 cents. 


(SECOND THOUSAND.) 


AURAS AND COLORS: An Esoteric System of Teaching Concerning 
Halos, Aureolas, and the Nimbus.—A book of unique value, teaching one how to 
perceive and interpret the aura and its colors, and containing a dictionary of color 
meanings. The only book of its kind in the world. Paper; price, 50 cents. 


Easy Lessons in Psychometry, Clairvoyance, and Inspiration. 
This is a book for busy people. Each sentence is an aphorism of divine truth. 
Paper; price, 50 cents. 


IMMORTALITY.—A quarterly magazine, the exponent of Universal Religion 
and of The Order of the White Rose. Now in its third year. Each number is 
devoted to a specialty—March, 1goo, number to ‘‘Realization;” June, 1900, number 
to ‘‘Healing.”” Read it, and judge of its worth. Subscription price, $1.00a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. 


("All of the above publications are for sale at this office, and 
on receipt of the price will be sent post-paid to any address. 


The Alliance Publishing Company, 


“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mallory Steamship Lines, 


(NEW YORK AND TEXAS 5S. S. CO.) 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND TEXAS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA. 
Piers in New York—Nos. 19, 20, 21, East River. 
Delightful Sea Route for Passengers to all Points in 


TEXAS, COLORADO, NEW and OLD MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 
UTAH, ORECON, INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, CEORCIA, FLORIDA ‘(Key West), &c. 


Write for our 64 page ‘‘ Booklet,” containing details of passenger service. 


Cc. H. MALLORY & CO., Gen’! Agents, Pier 20, E.R., N. Y. 


When You Go South 


Over the Queen & Crescent Route and 
its connections via Cincinnati, careful at- 
tendants look to your comfort, your 
meals (a la carté) are not surpassed in 
the best hotels, your rest is unbroken 
on the smooth, rock-ballasted roadway, 
you are not annoyed by change of 
cars, fatigue vanishes before some of 
the finest natural scenery in America. 











Winter Tourist Tickets 
are sold at reduced rates 





Why not write us about it? Only 24 hours Cincinnati to Florida. Direct connections at Port 
Tampa and Miami at Steamers Wharf for Key West, Nassau and Havana. We quote rates 
gladly. Handsome printed matter sent free to inquirers. % * * * i s * 


W. J. MURPHY, Sento, W. C. RINEARSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass’gr Agent. 





THE ESOTERIC ART OF LIVING. sosepistewaer, unm. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Some Basic Philosophy. VI. Subliminal Consciousness. 
II. Mental States and Selected Consciousness. VII. Subliminal Consciousness ( Continued ). 
III. Eliminative and Constructive Mentation. VIII. The Rationale of Concentration, 
IV. Original Thought and Free Expression. IX. The Normal and the Supernormal. 


V. Self-Revelation. 





Original Studies in the Philosophy of the Higher Life, comprehending the concepts of 
Advanced Thought and some deductions from Modern Psychical Research; the purpose 
being to show how the rarer knowledge of man’s powers, both normal and supernormal, 
and their proper exercise may be rationally made the basis for a happier, healthier, pro- 
founder, and loftier life, not only in extraordinary but in daily experience. 





8vo, 80 pp. Cloth and gold, 75 Cents. 


ISSUED AND For sate sy THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., “Life” Building, New York. 
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EASY HOME CURE 

















THE FOX ———— 


TWO MODELS 


No. 1. 
76 Characters. 


No. 2. 


BALL BEARING CARRIAGE. BALL BEARING CARRIAGE. 


Lightest Touch. 
Least Noise. 
Non-Shifting, Non-Tilting 


Shortest Key Dip. Carriage. 





THE NO, 2. 
INTERESTING CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON REQUEST. 


LOCAL DEALERS WANTED. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 77 NORTH FRONT STREET. 
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A NEW BOOK OF AFRICAN TRAVEL 


A White Woman in 
Gentral Africa 


A RECORD OF A JOURNEY TAKEN 
ALONE BY A LADY ACROSS AFRICA 





A 
“FERRIS” 
HAM 


By HELEN CADDICK 





16 Illustrations Cloth, $1.25 

‘* There is undeniable fascination in the pages of this 
serenely complacent record of a pleasure trip. —- 
It is her independent manner of accomplishing this 
expedition that imparts a special charm and novelty to 


her narrative.” 


Six Blue Stripes on Cover and 


the Metal S “6 79 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 9 eee Sat acne RRS 
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Nerve=Force 


is a Home Remedy; an UNGUENT for external applica- 











tion. It is founded upon the principle that Suffering, 
Premature Decline and Premature Death are the direct 
and indirect results of DORMANT CIRCU- 
LATIONS that rescue can be assured only by its 





MRS. GEO. A.CORWIN. re-establishment by directly charging the controlling 
Battery-cells with an element imitating the Nerve-force prepared for that 
purpose by Nature. This imitating element is our faithful NERVE-FORCE, 
and it will positively re-establish the most sluggish Circulation. It has 
won for us many Medals for Life-saving in the past eighteen years. We 
do not advertise it, however, but our NERVE-FORCE Journal. This Pub- 
lication explains its every detail. We send it free, in plain envelope, to as 
many addresses as you may send us. 


* * * 


We appeal especially to the ‘chronically ill,” who are wearied and 
discouraged with ‘‘stomach-dosing” as a means of warfare against Dis- 
ease; to those threatened with cruel operations; to men and women who, 
in spite of heroic efforts for cure, feel themselves steadily declining; to 
men and women who are victims of either sedentary employment or ex- 


? 


cessive ‘‘ Brain” exhaustion, and to those who have been cast aside as 


‘* incurable.” 


MR. AND MRS. GEO. A. CORWIN, 
Bank Building, 
Cor. Park Avenue and 125th Street, 
New York City. 







































ECHOES FROM SHADOW-LAND. 


By AGNES PROCTER. 


A wew volume of Prose Poems, the outcome of 

ient impressions received from Adah Isaacs 

enken, deceased. Of special interest to students 
of psychi 


c phenomena. 
Cloth and gold. Price, 75 cents. 


ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY 
THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., “‘Life’’ Bidg., New Yerk. 
The first established 


HENRY ROMEIKE, act ‘most complete 


Newspaper Cutting Bureau in the world. 
110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Established—London, 1881. New York, 1884. 
Branches—London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. 


The Press Cutting Bureau which I established and 
have carried on since 1881 in London, and 1884in New 





York, reads, through its hundreds of employees, | 


every newspaper and periodical of importance pub- 
lished in the United States, Canada, and Europe. It 
is patronized by thousands of subscribers, profes- 
sional or business men, to whom are sent day by day 
newspaper clippings, collected from all these thou- 
sands of papers, referring either to them or any given 
subject. 


HOW TO BECOME SOUL-CENTERED 
THE PERSONAL SELP. 
By JANE PORTER RUDD. 
a Paper, 15 cents. 


Post-paid te any address on receipt of price by 
THB ALLIANCE PUB. CO., “Life” Bidg., New York. 


“pp. - « « ° e 








Women iq the Business World ; 


OR, HINTS AND HELPS TO PROSPERITY. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


SOUND—HELPFUL—SENSIBLE ! 

This work gives important and valuable 
hints, advice, and suggestions to women in 
regard to every phase of business life. It 
|gives examples of success, carefully and 
critically analyzing the methods by which 
it was attained. 

Cloth, $1.50; paper 50 cts., post-paid. 
The Alliance Publishing Company, 
“Life’’ Buildiag, New York, N. Y. 





SCRAPBOOKING ~ 
A SPECIALTY. f 





32 PARK ROW, = © NEWYORK. 
TELEPHONE, 1816 CORTLANDT. . 
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The Power of $3.00. 


TWO MAGAZINES ARE BETTER THAN ONE, 
HERE IS A SPLENDID COMBINATION OFFER, 


“THE ARENA,” $2.50. .... “MIND,” $2.00, 
Regular Price for both, $4.50. Combination Price, $3.00. 


For a limited period we have decided to accept joint subscriptions for Afind, 
the leading magazine in America devoted to Metaphysics, Occultism, Psychical 
Research, and all other phases of the ‘‘New Thought,” and THE ARENA, the 

eat American Review of Social Advance, at the extremely low rate of 
Three Dollars a Year, which is a saving of $1.50 on the regular subscription 


price. 


magazine may, in renewing, take advantage of thissplendid offer. 


lieved that there are a large number of 
who will appreciate this opportunity 


Not only new subscribers, but also those already on the lists of either 


It is be- 
thoughtful readers, all over the wo: 
to pursue in THE ARENA the study of 


social problems suggested in Mind, and, on the other hand, to take up in Mind 
the fuller treatment of philosophic, religious, metaphysical, and occult matters, 


which the special character of the latter publication makes possible. 


This 


offer is made for a limited time only, and should be taken advantage of at once. 
TWO FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Address all communications, and make remittances payable to 
= 


The Alliance Publishing Company, <r" sunoine, New York, Ni Y. 
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The Library of Health. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold. 































By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 





SERIES OF ESSAYS in popular form on Advanced Thought sub- 

jects, giving special attention to questions bearing upon individual 
happiness, harmony, and health. Excellent books for beginners in the 
New Metaphysics. 





Contents of Volume I. 


The Spiritual Science of Life. Relationship. 

Self-Control. Mind and Body (Part I.). 
Power of the Will. Miad and Body (Part IT.). 
Faith and Works. The Fergiveness of Sin. 
Mental Causes of Physical Disease. Good and Evil. 

The Giving of Mental Treatment. The Teachings of the Bible. 


Contents of Volume II. 





Light. Questions and Answers. 
The Inner Man. The Gospel of Healing. 
Man's Relation to Man. The Power of Thought. 
Resist not Evil. How to Develop the Gift of Healing. 
The Love of the Beautiful. Talks about Treatment. 
The New Awakening. The Negation of Good. 
From Death unto Life. Environment. 
‘**T am the Resurrection and the Man’s Dominion. 
Life.” The Benefits Derived from Spiritual 
The Right Use of the Will. Science. 


Contents of Volume Iil. 


The Crucifixion. The Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Spiritual Man. Contentment. 

Christian Theory and Practise. Phe Elements of Suecess. 

Hidden Mysteries. The Power of Good. 

Spiritual Growth. New Thought Idea of Prayer. 

The Soul's Dominion. The Treasures of Life. 

All Life is One. What is Spiritual Science ? 

Health : How Attained. The Power and Scope of Spiritual 
Meditation. Science in Daily Life. 








PRICES: Each volume, $1.00; any two in one order, $1.75; 
or all three for $2.25. S se se P se 





tae" Any one of Mr. Patterson’s boeks will be sent as a PREMIUM on single stb- 
scriptions to MIND ($2.00). 

ta Persons ordering the full set of six books by this author—‘‘ New Thought Essays,” 
‘*Beyond the Clouds,” ‘‘Seeking the Kingdom,” and the three volumes above described— 
at the regular rate of $1.00 each, are entitled to a year’s subscription to Minp free. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by the publishers: 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


“LIFE”? BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE NUGGETS. 





DON’T WORRY : PHILOSOPHIC: 

‘““A gem; wisdom from ancient and modern phil- ‘* Master thoughts from master minds, . . . a 
osophers condensed in a book no larger than a fair | desirable companion, stimulating in thought and 
lady’s hand.” —Aa@/amazoo ( Mich.) Telegraph. action.”—Sunday-School Times. 

‘* Rich in maxims and epigrams that reach to the ‘*Singularly happy in selection. . . . Not only 


heart of life, and condense into a paragraph the | stimulating and suggestive, but chosen and arranged in 
secret of the world’s best wisdom.”—San Francisco | such a way asto convey a general impression of the 
Chronicle. philosophy of the originals."—Arooklyn ( N.Y.) 7imes 





EDUCATIONAL : 


PATRIOTIC: ‘* Pregnant principles from educators who have 
** One of the best of little books. . . Fullof been thoughtful students and practical experts.” 
pith and timeliness." — 7he Outlook Christian Register, Boston. 


‘* Of rare value to parents and teachers and to those 
who wish to get at the kernel within a shell, which, in 
a more expansive form, would be beyond the time or 
ability of the average mind to penetrate.”—/Ailade/- 


‘‘A peculiarly suggestive, readable, useful com- 
pound of great historic thoughts from the greatest 
Americans, who won their fame in making the history 
which their words record.” —Denver ( Col.) Republican. 


phia Times. 
HISTORICAL: QUAINT : 

‘‘It would be difficult to get into the same space ‘“A charming little volume. . A fund of 
more of profound and brilliant philosophizing along amusement, thought, humor, and wisdom, which it 
this line than is contained in these one hundred and would be difficult to parallel in such a small com- 
fifty-odd pages."—Brooklyn (.V. Y.) Eagle. | pass."—Chicago Daily Times. 

‘*In some respects the best of the series.” ‘* Full of wisdom most pithily put, and worth read- 

ortland (Me.) Transcript. ing.” —Springfield (Mass.) Republican 


° **Compiled wisely and of the most precious matter.”— Boston Courier. 
The Series. “Nothing could be happier ia” conception or more simply artistic in execution.”— 
Philadelphia Call. ; 
Corded cloth, gilt top, 45 cents per volume ; the 6 volumes in a box, carriage paid, $2.70. 
THE ALLIANCE PUS8BLISHING CO., «‘Life’’ Bidg., New York, N. Y. 





Siandard Works by £. D. BABBITT, M.D., LL.D.: 


The Principles of Light and Color. 


A volume of nearly 600 pages. Royal 8vo, with over 200 engravings and colored 
plates. 


“The most critical scientist will probably admit the author has successfully explained 
many hitherto incomprehensible mysteries of Nature."—Review of Current Literature, 
Philadelphia. 

Price, $5.00, post-paid. 


Human Culture and Cure. 
Part I.: The Philosophy of Cure. 


‘‘A miracle of condensation worth ten times its price.” 
‘* Information enough on any one page to pay for the work.” 


Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 
Part Il.: Marriage, with Sexual and Social Upbuilding. 


The mysteries of sex and of sexual development, simple and scientific methods for pro- 
ducing the sex in offspring that may be desired, parturition and a noble progeny, and the 
philosophy of Life itself explained. Of especial interest to social reformers. 


Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 


Health and Power. 


‘*A wonderful little book founded on Nature’s finer forces.” 
‘Worth its weight in diamonds.” 
Price, 50 cents, post-paid. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


**Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Great Premium Offer 


TO THE READERS OF 
RE Nf‘ 
W “Bais te not the lookout for a premium that would be acceptable to the great majority of our readers. 


This is not always an easy matter. What one may like may be a See 0 the taste of another. 


What may be acceptable to a tleman is often useless to a lady. What a boy would revel in may be 


jistasteful to a Thus in the search fora suitable premium it is very difficult to select one that 
to —— 2 allalike. If it is possible to get hold of such an article, we think we have succeeded in our 
the no 


Post Fountain Pen. 
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The only Self-filling, 
Self-cleaning Pep.... 
Manufactured in the 
World. 
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A, Barrel; B, Nozzle; C, Pen: D, Feed; 8, Plunger: P, Red. 


TO CLEAN THE PEN—Dip it in a cup of water and work the piston-rod back and forth once or twice. 
WHEN CLEAN—Dip it in the ink and pull out the rod and your pen is filled. soiled fingers, no syringe, 


no delay. 
OUR CREAT OFFER! 


The retail price is $3.co, It cannot be purchased under this priceanywhere. The patentee has a very hardand 
fast agreement with the trade and — that $3.00 shall be the minimum price at which it retails. By 
agreement we are ia a tion to offer the pen, with Tuz Argna for one year, for $3.00. The subscription price of 
Tus Arena is $2.50. e will be sent, carefully packed, to your address, or any other address you send us, with 
full instructions, Sost-paid. if you want a present for afriend, man or woman, boy or girl, this is a splendid 
opportunity. If you want a really reliable pen for yourself, this o = a chance of purchasing at one-third the 
price at which you will be able to secure one from any dealer. We will present along with the a leather pocket 
suitable for carrying in the vest or coat. Remember: Magazine for a year and pen complete, $3.00. 


Be sure and state what quality of pen is desired—whether fine, medium, or coarse. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


**Life’* Building, New York. N. Y. 
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FAST TIME BETWEEN 4 


NEW YORK & ST.LOUIS 
tere eerie 


DINING CARSSERVICE WITHOUT PEER 
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“BRIGHTEST OF THE MONTHLIES.” 


THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


FILLED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE. 


Tue American is the newsy 
magazine. It deals with 
present-day articles of cur- 

rent interest profusely il- 

lustrating each with instan- 

taneous photographs taken ex- 
pressly for it. It introduces 

you to the preacher in his 

study; the millionaire at his 

desk; the actor in his dressing- 
room; the sculptor at his work; 

and the scientist among his 

books, In all the varied walks 

and conditions of life THz AMERICAN 
draws aside the curtain of obscurity 
and lays before its readers pho- 
tographs of actual scenes they can- 
not themselves see. When you hold 
Tue American in your hands, you are 
photogra a? in touch with all 
the worl Its representatives 

are working everywhere, armed with 
notebook and camera. 


10 Cents a Copy. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS. 


Margaret Salisbury. 
By Mary Holland Lee. 


This is an extremely interesting and 
suggestive story of American life that every 
one should read. 


“ There is action in it—this you demand. There are 
wild joy and grief—these you crave. There are tender 
love, calm and sweet rest—for these you long. And 
best of all, there is a villainin it—and the villain is a 
woman. 

“In Margaret Salisbury, Mary Holland Lee seems 
to have seized all the passions that are common to hu- 
manity and imprisoned them in the covers of this book, 
and yet there is no hysteria; the humorous is blended 
deftly through it all. T here is a sensuous beauty in the 
story that appeals to healthy men and women. The 
author has a sympathy for the lowly and the every- -day 
that marks only theloftysoul. At times her finger-tips 
touch Heaven, but her feet are always on the earth. 
The gifted author never grows cynical, but once in 
a while she allows a little oxide of iron to creep into the 
conversation of her characters. Then there is wit, not 
loud nor coarse, but whole sleeves full of smiles. Its 
moral is on the side of right, the plot is well conceived 
and the story ably written.”—ExLsert Hussarp, in the 
Arena. 


CLOTH, $1.25; PAPER, 5O cents. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
“LIFE” BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y, 








DIRECT ROUTE TO 


CUBA 


Munson Line. 


Full Powered Modern Steamships 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MATANZAS 


and the NORTH SHORE PORTS 


Cardenas Sagua  Caibarien Nuevitas 
Gibara and Baracoa 


THROUGH TICKETS TO 


HAVANA via rail from MATANZAS 


BETWEEN 


MOBILE, ALA., and AAYANA 


Matanzas, Cardenas, Sagua and Caibarien 
DIRECT, IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE MOBILE and OHIO RAILROAD 


Through Tickets to all Points 


r Illust Lit 1 Rates, 
Reser et "dahon s 


W. D. MUNSON, Gen’! Agt., 
27 William St., New York. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Ticket Agents, 
25 Union Sq., New York. 
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“Practoal Dec sm 


is a very successful book by Ernest Loomis 
Price, $1.25, post-paid. It is invaluable to all 
who are seeking perfect health and-trué suc 
cess. The mere reading of it has often led tu 
marvelous cures. It aims to cure diseased cir 
cumstances as well as diseased bodies. 

The tollowing are titles and prices of other 
valuable books by the same author: 


YOUR PRACTICAL FORCES, and how to use 

them in alibusinessandart.. . . . $4.25 
METHODS OF SELF-HELP ..... ._ 4.25 
FORCE-MASSING METHODS .... . 4125 
CONCENTRATION... . -%. ~“, “ae 
CONCENTRATION METHODS AND HELPS ._ 1.25 


This set of six books is used as text-books by 
many students and teachers. ‘The following 
review of *‘Practical Occultism” recently ap- 
peared in MIND, and may therefore be regarded 
as unbiased. It also applies in substance to 
the other five volumes named: 


“The teachings are uniformly helpful, 
simple, and practical. . . . They help the stu- 
dent to realize the truth for himself by ac- 
quainting him with the kingly powers of his 
higher nature.” 


Our Near Future 
is a book that shows the turns and changes to 
occur in society, governments, and churches 
during the twenty years from 1896. Sent post- 
paid for $1.00. 


Other highly popular works, by 


W. A. Redding, the same author: 


THE MILLENNIAL KINGDOM .. . ... $1.00 
THE THREE CHURCHES. .... .. 1.00 
MYSTERIES UNVEILED. . .... ~... 1. a8 


These books contain very startling claims, 
and offer a character of evidence and proofs of 
their truth that the average mind will be in- 
clined to regard as convincing. 

Many people believe that these wonderful 
prophecies are already being fulfilled, and that 
other great events foretold are only a. little 
behind the veil. 

If these prophecies are true, it is most im- 
portant to know of them as a means of financial 


_ safety. 


Should Woman Obey? 


is a reform book that would be helpful to all 
who have matrimonial difficulties, et¢., to 
solve. Sent ten for $1.00, 


Address all orders to 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
“Life” Building, New York, N, ¥, 
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OTRANGE MENTAL POWERS 


HOW PEOPLE ARE INFLUENCED. 





Startling Words from the Committee Appointed to 
Investigate Hypnotism for the Benefit 
of Journal Readers. 





JUDGE HENRY SCHAFER 
N.Y 1Cr field St i f Railway Flemington, N J 


REV. PAUL WELLER 


Hypnotism is no longer a myth, a fanciful creation of the mind, but a reality, a most potent power capa- 
ble ot producing infinite good For the purpose of ascertaining the exact value of this much-talked-of 
power, a committee, composed of a physician, a well-known jurist, a prominent minister and a leading railroad 
man, was appointed to investigate Hypnotism. 

The committee carried on a series of investigations in regard to the power of hypnotism to influence the 
actions and deeds of people in the everyday walks of life 

The first step taken by the members of the committee was to master the science in every detail, so that 
they might state from personal experience the good or evil this strange power might produce. They wrote 
the New York Institute of Science, of Rochester, N. Y.,the greatest school of Hypnotism and Occult Sciences 
in the world, and received full and complete instructions in regard to how hypnotism may be used to influence 
pec »ple ia business, how to use it in treating diseases, etc., etc. In a few days they mastered these instruc- 
tions and were full-fledged hypnotists 

It was clearly demonstrated that hypnotism may be employed so that the person operated upon is entirely 
unconscious of the fact that he is being influenced; and, all things considered, the committee regard it as the 
most valuable discovery of modern times. A knowledge of it is essential to one’s success in life and well being 
in society. 

Dr. Lincoln says, after a thorough investigation, that he considers it the most marvellous therapeutic or 
curative agent of modern times 

Judge Schafer, although a legal light, turned his attention to healing the sick, and in a few treatments he 
completely cured John E. Myers, of Flemington, N J., of a strange mz alady that had kept him bedfast for nine 
years, and which the doctors said must surely kill him. Judge Schafer’s fame spread for miles around, and 
hundreds of people applied to him for treatment. 

Mr. Stoufer periormed the astonishing feat of hypnotizing Mr. Cunningham, of Pueblo, Ccl., at a distance 
of several blocks. He also hypnotized an aged gentleman and had him run through the streets shouting 
** Redhot peanuts for sale.’’ Mr. Stoufer says it is indispensable to one’s business success. 

Rev. Paul Weller says that every minister and every mother should understand hypnotism for the benefit 
they can be to those with whom they are brought in daily contact 

In speaking of this marvellous power, President Eliot. of Harvard College, said to the graduates: “ Young 
gentlemen there is a subtle power lying latent in each of you, which few of you have developed. but which 
when developed might make a man irresistible. It is called Personal Magnetism or Hypnotism. I advise you 
to master it. 

The New York Institute of Science has just issued 10,000 copies of a book which fully explains all the 
secrets of this marvellous power, and as es explicit directions for becoming a practical hypnotist, so that you 
can employ the force without the knowledge of any one. Anybody canlearn. Success is guaranteed. 

The book also contains a full report of the members of the committee. It will be sent absolutely free to 
any one who is interested. A postal card will bring it. Write to-day. 


Address NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept, ATS, Rochester, X,Y, 
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Interior finished in MAHoGaAny supplied by Wm. E, Uptegrove & Bro, 





AHOGANY is justly called the ‘‘ King of Cabinet 
Woods.” It is the only wood known that im- 
proves in appearance with age and use. It imparts 
tone and richness to an interior out of all proportion 
to its small additional cost. We invite correspondence 


from those contemplating building. 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


457-475 East roth St. 


New York City. 
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MAY OR MUST. 


By means of Ordinary Life Assurance, you can make 
provision that your wife or children MAY be able to live 
comfortably for many years; by means of the Continuous 
Instalment policy you can provide that they MUST so live. 

Every year thousands of women who are left in com- 
fortable circumstarices by their husbands lose all by foolish 
or ill-advised investments. 

Most men realize that they should provide assurance 
to protect their families. Few men, however, worry as to 
whether this protection will be permanent. 

For men who wish to provide a fixed income for the 
permanent protection of wife or other dependent, the CON- 
TINUOUS INSTALMENT policy of the Equitable fur- 
nishes the best and most economical method of accomplish- 
ing that purpose. Such a policy enables a man to leave 
his wife or other beneficiary asum of money in sucha shape 
that it cannot be lost, squandered, or otherwise wasted. 
In other words, this policy enables a man instantly to pro- 
vide financial protection for his wife or children as long as 
they live, in case of his death. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK. 





I shall be glad to receive copies of your latest publication together with 


a calculation illustrating the advantages of one of your Continuous Instal- 


ment policies guaranteeing an income of $...............-0e0008 annually. 
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THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY. 
SOHMER & RIEHLE, Managers, 
1 and 3 Third Avenue, Cor. Seventh St., 
New York City. 
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THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY ss2mwors xo 


FIDELITY BONDS. 


COURT BONDS. 


CAPITAL, PAID IN CASH 
TOTAL RESOURCES, OVER $3,500,000.00 


























$1 500,000.00 


CONTRACT BONDS, 
EXCISE BONDS. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is authorized and 


empowered to execute Bonds and undertakings in lieu of private Sureties, in 


the following cases: 


Administrators, 
Appeal, 

Assignees, 
Attachment, 
Committee of Lunatie, 
Contractors, 
Executors, 
Guardians, 

Guardian Ad Litem, 
Indemnity, 
Indemnity to Sheriff, 
Injunction, 
Receivers, 

Replevin, 

Security for Cesta, 
Trustees, 


Associations, 

Beneficial Societies, 

Bank Officers and Employees, 

Book-keepers, 

Cashiers, 

City and State Officials, 

Collectors, 

Corporations, 

Insurance Agents, 

Lodges, 

Mercantile Houses, 

Office Men, 

Orders, 

Officers of Building and Loan As- 
sociations, 

Rail Road and Express Em- 
ployees, 








Salesmen, 

Street Rail Road Employees, 
Treasurers, 

National Government Business, 
Distillers, 

Gaugers, 

Importers, 

Internal Revenue Collectors, 
Letter Carriers, 

Owners of Bonded Warehouses, 
Postmasters, 

Post Office Clerks, 

Receivers of Public Money, 
Special Agents, 

Store-keepers, 


Tobacco and Cigar Manufac- 
. turera. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 140 Broadway. 


Awprew Frexzpman, Vice-President. 


Guggenheimer, Untermeyer & Marshall, Counsel. 


Sytvester J. O’Suttivan, Manager. 
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A TREATISE ON THE POWER TO INFLUENCE 


I HE MIND 2e OTHERS BY MEANS OF THE WILL, NEARBY 


OR AT A DISTANCE. 


TELEGRAPH By JONES BARTON STAY. | 


‘Translated from the sixth German edition by Ivry. All who would develop the Power 
of the Will should possess this book. 45 pp. Paper, 25 cents. For sale by 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, «Life’ Bidg., New York, N. Y. 

















THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


hy becLe Edited by Joe Mitchel i Chapple, | 
—— Eien => LIES <f- Y 


your 50c. reaches us on or before January 1,1901. Think what this means! | 
It places the cleverest, brightest and most up-to-date magazine in your hands | 
every month for a vear for Half the Reqular Price—much less thanit costs to \ 
publishit. The “NATIONAL* is thoroughly American, now inits 12th vol- { 
ume, full ofjust the reading you want from cover to cover t 
TIMELY TOPICS, WASHINGTON AFFAIRS, 
BRIGHT STORIES, CLEVER ILLUSTRATIONS, l 








Over 100 pages each month, President McKinley has subscribed for and read 
i 





the “NATIONAL” for vears. Send your 50c, to-day—while you think of it. 
Subscription price $1 a vear after Januarv 1, 





Address The National Magazine, 9] Redford St., Boston, Mass, 











Awarded DHILO-SOPHIA: 
“GRA ND PRIX’’ A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL POEMS. BY 


Paris Exposition ANITA TRUEMAN. 
13900 The compositions of this gifted young writer should | 


be read by every student ofthe New Thought. This vol 
ume contains Twenty-seven Poems, gro uped under the 
sub-he adings of ° Romance,” ** Allegory, Meditation,’ 


aweAR * Progress,” ** Exhortation,” etc., and opens with 


‘** ACEON : 








NDE 


Send for 




















L Illustrated A Tale of the Soul’s Experiences,”’ 
090 Catalogue. IN FIVE CANTOS. 
New York: n West 8 é Street |] 95 pp. Beautifully bound in cloth and gold. 
66 Broadway ric = - e Fy 

Brooklyn: 404 Fulton Street Price, 75 cents, post-paid ’ 
Roston: 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street NotI The mystic poem, ‘‘ Aceon,’’ has been is- 
Chic ago: 74 State Street : 

- sued separately—an attractive paper edition of 36 pages 

l will be mailed post-paid, to any address for 


CHEAP ONLY | 10 Cents It exc eee wanensete the ei and spirit 
IN PRICE, =! * Philo-Sophia.” 


Iss -d and fc sale b 
pieces to select from. Printed . oe . sy “ — } 
from new plates on the best of THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
music paper. Worth $1. Price, o ** Life"’ Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


No. 640—Last Hope, 
172—Faust Transcription. 


632—Dream ot Paradise (Vocal) FO EIGN | AVEL 
657—Lost Chord (Vocal). ° 
288—"ly Old Kentuck:, Home (Vocal). 

Send 10c. for sample copy and catalogue B. 


THE RECORD MUSIC CO., 25 Park Place, New York. EGYPT, TURKEY, PALESTINE, GREECE, ETC. 
AUTHORS? | for cash or on rovalts. Shortand lone | qadreas: nISS WELDON, 
pi tl ad | or ven Examination free. Address: ** The Moorings,’’ 

UGH | Books, Box 8, Station 0, New York. Howard, Pa. 
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‘* Astronomy is excellent, but it must come down 
into life to have its full value, and not remain there 
in and spaces.’’—EMERSON. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE SPHINX is a thoroughly first-class publication that cannot fail to 
interest cultured and thoughtful people, and is the only Magazine in 
America devoted entirely to teaching and demonstrating the truths of 


Astrology, a knowledge of which was possessed by the Ancients, and 


especially by the Egyptians. 
Catharine H, Thompson, Editor, 


721 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 














FMERSON COLLENE OF ORATORY. 


J/estey Emerson, Pres. 


Cuaas. 
Boston, Mass 


Cor. Tremont and d Berkeley S Sts. 
A NEW ‘METAPHYSICAL NOVEL: 


THE LARGER FAITH. 


By JAMES W. COULTER. 


285 pp. Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 
Address all orders te 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. co., “Life” Bidg., New York. 


ARIEL; or, THE AUTHOR’S WORLD. 


By Mary Pratt PARMELE. 


This is a charming story, showing in fascinating narra- 
tive how true it is that “ thoughts are things.” 


Price, 25 Cents. Issued and for sale by 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO.,*‘Life”’ Bidg., New York, N.Y. BS 
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a Setenen a Notes 
En Route” 


Is an illustrated booklet describing the 
Chicago-Omaha route. 


Send for a free copy. 








CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
connection with the Central’s western line 
Independence, Waterloo, Webster 


“The Limited” 
“The Express” 


Omaha” Minneapolis ® St. Paul | 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R. from Fort Dod 
Night train with through sleeping car, 
day train with buffet-parlor car. 
SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., 
CHICAGO. 





rom Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, 


Fort Dodge. 
Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 


Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 
sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 
dining car. 


“ity an 








ge. 


1.C. RR, 































Th Walter Baker Sanitarium, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1892. 





A private Sanitarium, making a specialty of drug addictions and nervous diseases, 
including Alcoholism, Morphinism, Cocainism, etc. Our treatment is based on the 
well-established fact that these and other forms of inebriety are not mere ‘‘habits,” but 
are distinct diseases and are curad/e. Our methods are strictly professional, no secret 
nostrums or ‘‘patent medicines” being tolerated. Patients—both men and women— 
are insured as much privacy as they wish, and are under the personal care of the 
physician. 

Our elegant and newly equipped buildings, costing over fifty thousand dollars to 
erect, are located in one of the best residence districts of Boston, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the beautiful and famous Franklin Park. Patients amuse themselves 
with music, billiards, pool, gymnastics, croquet, etc. We are prepared to give Russian, 
Turkish, and medicated baths, and electricity when needed. 

Send for illustrated booklet: giving full information, or ask your family physician 
to correspond with us. If he wishes it, we will send him a reprint (from the New York 
Medical Journal) of Dr. Douglas's article on ‘* Alcoholism,” which more fully explains 
our methods. 


Adéressi? THE WALTER BAKER SANITARIUM, 
524 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, 51 Roxbury. 


CHARLES J. DOUGLAS, M.D., HENRY M. POWLER, 
Physician in Charge. Business Manager. 
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BIBLIOTHEK VERLAG, Berli THE CLARKE COMPANY, Ltdé., London 
EMILE TERQUEM, Paris * sa@-PUBLISHERS~@a MERRILL & BAKER, New York 


THE GREATEST LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


Richard Garnett, C. B., Librarian at the British Museum, 1851. to 1899; Leon Vallee, Librarian 
of the Biblio de Nationale, Paris since 1871; and Alois Brandi, of tte imperial University, Berlin, 
are Chief editors of the greatest literary undertaking of the century. 





It is a very easy matter to purchase for your library fine editions of ‘‘ Standard” 
authors. There are various editions of Scott, Dickens,. Thackeray, and Balzac, etc., but 
now, for the first time. the rare and priceless books of ‘the great libraries‘of Europe have 
been brought together in the ** Universal Anthology,’’ and made ‘available for private 
libraries. 

To buy anything like all of the rare books reproduced and translated in the Anthology 
would be utterly impossible; to buy the originals of the great paintings which have been 
prize winners in the great art galleries of Europe, the reproductions of which are given in 
the Garnett Anthology, and buy the original rare manuscripts and books, and the illumi- 
nated plates which show, century by century, the development of the art of color printing, 
the originals of which only exist in the great libraries of Europe, would be utterly impos- 
sible: millions of dollars would not secure them. 

Many of the world’s most entertaining and valuable books have been translated espe- 
cially for this work; most of these authors or works have neverappeared before in English. 

The reader who buys the Anthology cannot find any of the world-famous ** Secret 
History,” ostensibly by Procopius, anywhere except in this set. All ‘‘ Dion Cassius’ His- 
tory” has never been translated except in the Anthology; and the Garnett Anthology 
gives the original story of the destruction of the three Roman legions by Arminius the 
German Hero. The ten Attic orators regarded as the greatest by the great Alexandrian 
critics are given, three of them for the first time, to English readers. 





More than-100 rare books | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS. 

WHY ASTROLOGY CANNOT BE TRUE, BY AULUS GELLIUS. 
SENECA’S APOCOLOCYNTOSIS. 
ALCIPHRON'S IMAGINARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


from the great libraries of 
Europe for the first time 
have been translated into 











AVICENNA. 
English. 
. AVERROES. 
PUBLISHED CONJOINTLY Special offer to those writing this month 
So great was the expense of the undertaking 
that no one publishing house alone could bring it ERRILL & BAKER, 


out. The Clarke Company, of London; Emile 
Terquem, in Paris; the Bibliothek Verlag, in 


Berlin and Merrill & Baker, New York, are pub- I am interested in Dr. Richard Gar 
mett’s Anthology. Please send me sampl 


Il East 16th Street, New York City. 


‘ack = ees Sateen 
lishing the work Coneeesy pages, illustrations and full descriptiv 


The work is in 83 ROYAL OCTAVO VOL- matter, and special terms for monthl 
UMES, embellished with 200 illustrations and payments. 


rare colored plates. Type, paper and presswork 
are all of the highest standard, such as will 
please the connoisseur. 

The edition is a /imited de luxe edition, many 
sets of which have been subscribed for in advance 
of publication. 

Write for particulars and special terms about 
this great work. 
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Che Word and « « 
e « [ts Inspiration. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


$1.00 each. [No extra charge by mail. ] 


Some of the chapters of 


CHAP. VOLUME I! 

XIV. The Offerings of Cain and Abel: why the of 
fering of Abel was respected, and that of Cain 
rejected, 179. 

XX. The Giants that were in the Antediluvian 
World—And the Repentance of the Lord that 
he had made man, 272. 
VOLUME II 
VII. The Covenant established with Noah, with 


his Seed after him, and with the Fowl, the 
Cattle, and the Beasts of the Earth, 150. 

X. Ham seeing the Nakedness of his Father— 
The Conduct of his Two Brethren— Noah's 
Curse on Canaan—And his Blessings on 
Shem and Japheth, 202 

VOLUME III 

I. The Reasonableness of expecting an Improved 
Knowledge of the Scriptures, and a Clearer 
Perception of the Religion which they incul- 
cate. 

V. The Law of Scripture Writing, and in what 
consists its Revelation and Inspiration, 102. 


SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 






























Character Reading. 


The past, present and future are as an open 
book to those who masterthis science. Fathom 
our destiny! Become the architect of your own 
ortunes! Makethe most of the talents and abili- 
ties with which you are endowed! Know thyself 
and know others! Unfold the secrets of nature! 
Our great book. *‘A key to Human Nature,"’ tells 
ou how! It’s free A child may understand 
t and a scholar enjoy it. It is commended by 
scientists and professional men. A postal card 
bringsit Writenow Address, 


COLUMBIA SCIENTIFIC ACADEMY, 
Clerk 37/ 1135 Broadway. New York 

































| Dass it ever occur to you what 
elegant lantern slides can be 

made from ‘‘ Al-Vista” negatives ? 

With the ordinary camera a scope of 

only about 60 degrees can Le made ; 

with the ‘‘ Al-Vista ” 

half the 


Pictures of varying lengths can be 


you take one- 
horizon 







180 degrees. 


made with one camera and on the 


same roll of film. If you don’t be- 


lieve this, just drop us a card, and 
we will send our catalogue free— 
which will convince you. 


Muttiscope & Film Go., 


33 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis. 


AL-VISTA 
Zenia the Vestal. 


By MARGARET B. PEEKE. 
Cloth, - = $2.25 post-paid. 





This book has almost reached its fifth 
edition and is still in demand, as a book of 
instruction in occult training and a great 
inspiration to spiritual development. It 1s 
based on the theory of Vibrations, and is full 
of the ancient cults of Egypt and the East 
As the fourth edition approaches its end, and 
it will become rare and difficult to obtain, al 
who desire to benefit by 1ts teachings should 
obtain it mow. 


Boston Home Journal "As a 
the book is almost faultless.” 


literary production 


Address all orders to 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING 
‘Life Bidg. New York N. Y¥ 


co., 


MaGAzINeEs.— Review of Reviews (new), Cosmopolt- 
tan each one year, Success to January 1902, and 
Rand & McNally’s latest Atlas of the world—for $2.50. 
Youth's Companion (new) to Jan., 1902, with Puritan 
Calendar an. any dollar magazine $2.25. Others in 

roportion. Send for list. C. R. HEBBLE, 718 East 


Market St., Xema, Ohno, 
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We would be pleased to send you sample upon request. 





GETTING THIN 


is all right, if you are too fat; and 
all wrong; if too thin already. 

Fat, enough for your habit, is 
healthy; a little more, or less, is no 
great harm. Too fat, consult a 
doctor; too thin, persistently thin, 
no matter what cause, take Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil. 

There are many causes of get- 
ting too thin; they all come under 
these two heads: over-work and 
under-digestion. 

Stop over-work, if you can; but 
whether you can or not, take 
Scott’s Emulsion. of Cod Liver 
Oil, to balance yourself with. your 
work. You can’t live on it—true 
—but, by it, you can. There's a 
limit, however; you'll pay for it. 

Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil is the readiest cure for “can't 
eat,” unless it comes of your doing 
no work—you can’t long be. well 
and strong, without. some sort of 
activity. 


o 


SCCTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


soc. and $1.00; -all druggists. 
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Mention this 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


Get a ’ | Write for booklet of ‘‘Wrener Art CREaTIoNns” 
(three beautiful new designs in upright cases), 


30-30 and for recent opinions of 
Marlin World-Renowned Artists and Singers, 


ess “For Sympatketic, Pure and Rich Tone, Com- 
Smokel , | bined with Greatest Power,” the 


For Moose 


and Deer. WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL, 


— AE Caeies 53 wee Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. 


° ° Z ‘atal, ; 
Marlin Repeating Shot Guns. i at 
30 years experience as makers of arms. “WEBER WAREROOMS: 
Send 3 stamps for postage on our 200 page catalog. 108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 














Waterman’ s Ideal Fountain Pen 


is the ideal gift 
Sate 

~ ae —makes writing 

‘>. Ke — te ee . 
— > a luxury instead 
nF of a drudgery— 
sure to be ac- 
ceptable to any- 
one who writes. 


Inthematter of | 
pen action we 

can suit every 
taste, for we 

can duplicate 

the action of 

any pen made. 
great variety 
styles and sizes suit- 
able for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s use. 
Your stationer or your jeweler will sutply you NO» 22 GOLD MOUNTED 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 157 Broadway, New York. 

















